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INQUEST ON 
LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


By 
D. J. B. HAWKINS 


I 
I: MIGHT SEEM curious that, although logical positivism has 


commanded so much attention for a considerable number of 
years, and although it is in violent opposition to more tradi- 
tional modes of philosophizing, there have been few polemics 
against it on any need scale until the recent appearance of 
Dr. Joad’s book.t The explanation doubtless lies in the almost 
exclusively negative character of logical positivism. Just as in 
international affairs it has been found difficult to argue with 
opponents who merely return a series of negatives, so in philo- 
sophy it is somewhat disheartening to dispute with people who 
simply declare that they do not see what seems to you to be self- 
evident. You are reduced to behaving like one who tried to 
teach mathematics to the present writer during his school-days 
and who, after rapidly sketching a demonstration on the black- 
board, would turn to the class and say “Do see it! Do see it!” 
And, when he observed that they did not see it, he would add, 
“I have never seen such a set of fools in my life!” The rudeness 
is permissible and even laudable in a schoolmaster, and in any 
case he could apply sanctions at his discretion, but in the politer 
adult world of philosophers the discussion does not proceed 

beyond the stage of “Do see it!” and of declining to see it. 
The conflict, then, between the metaphysician and the logical 
‘gs is not about a set of remote and obscure conclusions 
ut about what is, or ought to be, obvious at the outset. If notions 
like those of causality and of the unitary self are objectively valid 
at all, they must be so pervasive of experience as to be quite 
obviously valid, and the opponent of Hume and of his modern 
followers, the logical positivists, has to establish not only their 

t A Critique of Logical Positivism, by C. E. M. Joad (Gollancz 10s 6d). 
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validity but their obviousness. Here a plausible difficulty can be 
brought to bear. If such notions are valid, they must be obviously 
valid. If they were obviously valid, intelligent people like Hume 
and the logical positivists would not have failed to notice it. But 
Hume and the logical positivists certainly do not acknowledge 
their validity. Hence they are not obviously valid, and con- 
sequently not valid at all. ; 

The answer to this lies in a consideration of the nature of 
philosophical obviousness, which has to be laboriously attained, 
and can therefore be missed even by persons of outstanding 
intelligence. We usually think of the movement of knowledge 
as being from the more to the less evident, but there is also a 
movement in the opposite direction from the confused to the 
clear. The former is the movement of reasoning; the latter is 
the discovery of concepts. Both processes of thought have their 
place in every science, but in no kind of thinking is the discovery 
of the appropriate concepts so arduous and so important as in 
philosophy. For philosophy deals with the most general and 
most pervasive elements of fact, and the isolation of its appro- 
priate concepts calls for a delicate exactness. Only when this 
precision of abstraction is reached will the validity of the con- 
cepts themselves and their interrelatedness be clear and evident. 
Hence there is no absurdity in accusing even a great philosopher 
of missing this kind of obviousness. Indeed there is plenty of time 
before it is reached to erect exclusive principles which act as 
barriers to its attainment on this question or on that. We need 
not, therefore, despair of showing that the logical positivists are 
wrong and, in this sense, obviously wrong. 


Il 

Logical positivism may be summed up as an approach to 
philosophy according to which alleged statements of fact are 
meaningful only if they can, or at least could in principle, be 
verified in sense-experience; any other valid statements can only 
be tautologies such as the rules of logic and mathematics are 
supposed to be. Alleged statements of fact which are in principle 
incapable of being verified in sense-experience are metaphysical 
and, therefore, meaningless; “‘metaphysical” and “meaningless” 
become, in effect, equivalent terms. The material of knowledge 
is, then, provided by the succession of sensations and images which 
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are said to constitute the whole of our experience. Ordinary 
languages are sets of symbols invented to enable us to refer to 
aspects of experience in a rough sort of way for practical 
purposes. The various sciences endeavour to construct organized 
sets of symbols which will enable us to refer to the factors of 
experience with greater precision. The philosopher is left with 
the function of reflecting critically over this whole procedure 
and of discussing symbolization itself. Science is talk about 
sensations; philosophy is talk about talk. 

It will easily be seen that the basis of logical positivism is not 
a discovery of the twentieth century; it is a revival of Hume. 
As with Hume, so with logical positivism, there is no unitary 
self and no substantial material world; there are only sensations 
and images. As with Hume, so with logical positivism, no rela- 
tions of ideas can be seen to be true except such as are involved 
in the very meaning of the ideas themselves; a non-tautologous 
abstract maxim such as the causal principle is metaphysical and 
meaningless. What is original to logical positivism is its elaborate 
logic of language. This represents an attempt to find a job for the 

hilosopher to do after Hume had summarily dismissed him from 
bis traditional forms of employment. 

The mention of Hume suggests the Kantian answer to Hume. 
While logical positivism cannot be understood historically except 
as a revival and amplification of Hume, it may also be usefully 
characterized in Kantian terms. Roughly and approximately, the 
organization of experience which Kant attributes to the forms of 
sensibility and the categories of thought is for the logical positivist 
the work of symbolization, but the fundamental difrence is 
that the logical positivist will admit no valid synthetic a priori 
propositions. Valid propositions must be either a posteriori or 
analytic. Hence the logical positivist rejects all metaphysics and 
looks forward to no kiinftige Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft wird 
auftreten kénnen. 


Il 

The principle of verification, variously and ambiguously 
presented as it has been, has tended to be the centre of discussion 
about logical positivism. Although it is an evident exaggeration 
to assert that the meaning of a proposition consists in its possible 
mode of verification, it is quite innocuous to point out that 
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propositions are not of rational interest unless they are in some 
measure capable of verification, that is, unless there are some 
reasons for believing them to be either true or false. An undue 
interest in propositions incapable of verification might, indeed, 
be taken as an intellectual definition of scrupulousness. 

Conflict arises when we ask what kinds of verification are 
possible. The logical positivist will not admit that a genuinely new 
proposition can be verified by pure deductive reasoning, for pure 
deductive reasoning requires at least one a priori premiss. But an 
a priori proposition can only be analytic or tautological, and 
tautologies can give birth only to other tautologies. When we 
come to verification by experience, the logical positivist’s 
restricted notion of the contents of experience forbids him to 
acknowledge an empirical verification of ideas such as that of the 
unitary self and the substantial material thing. So we are back at 
the real difficulties, the questions whether Hume’s analysis of 
experience is adequate and whether there are true synthetic 
a priori propositions. 

Hume’s analysis of experience must be convicted of having 
neglected persistent, as opposed to transitory, data and of having 
failed to appreciate the significance of desiring and willing. Not 
presence in experience but change in experience was taken to be 
the criterion of a genuine datum. It is, of course, change which 
attracts our attention in practical life, but that hardly excuses a 
philosopher for overlooking the persistent elements in experience. 
For experience is not simply of sensations but of our bodies as 
affected by them. The mapping of the parts of the body in terms 
of the visual image which we form of it is, of course, a matter of 
learning and of the correlation of visual with other sensations, 
but there is no sensation with which there is not primitively 
present a dim awareness of a mass affected by it. If this were not 
so, we might well ask how we could ever have arrived at the 
notion of body at all. For, as all the ingenious modern attempts to 
reconstruct the material world out of sense-data have by their 
failure amply demonstrated, no combination of sensations will 
add up to that notion of a material thing with which, nevertheless, 
ordinary experience has certainly provided us. : 

Moreover, the embodied self of which we are aware as the 
bearer of sensations is no mere passive bearer of them. We find 
pleasure or pain in our experiences; we desire them or are averse 
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from them: we are fulfilled or frustrated by them. Already, 


even in our least reflective experience, we are dimly aware of 
that duality which an ontological analysis will describe as the 
duality of permanent nature and transient manifestation partially 
conditioned by circumstances outside our control. And, in that 
secondary experience of being so much less than masters of the 
course of primary experience itself, we find ourselves in inter- 
action with other bodies and other embodied minds. 

Finally, we are aware of all this, and awareness is no vain word. 
Awareness must be a constant feature of experience, for we cannot 
be aware of anything without being aware of it. But this constant 
feature is a real and irreducible element of experience, for it 
makes sense to conceive ourselves as aware of something other 
than that of which we are at present aware, and it equally makes 
sense to suppose that things exist without ourselves or anyone 
else being aware of them. If awareness had no distinctive meaning, 
there would be no community such as we know to exist between 
our being aware of this and our being aware of that, and there 
would be no difference between a thing being an object of 
awareness and its existing without anyone being aware of it. 

Our experience, then, is not merely of a succession of sensations 
and images but of an embodied self affected by sensations and, in 
its awareness of them, aware both of itself and of its actual 
awareness. All these latter persistent data are neglected by the 
Humian tradition. If the Humians are not at once convinced by 
this account of experience—and it would be very extraordinary 
if they were, for it calls for a good deal more than a glance at 
superficial changes in experience—they should at least admit 
that to adopt their restricted theory of the contents of experience 
as a first principle which dictates the choice of a philosophical 
method is a piece of unwarranted dogmatism. We would ask 
them to overcome this dogma by a fuller reflection. Meanwhile, 
however, we would point out that they are making a very 
considerable assumption in taking the positions of Hume for 
granted and that so large an assumption is no satisfactory 
foundation for philosophy. 


IV 


The opinion that any valid non-empirical statement must be 
tautological does not seem less indefensible. If we consider 
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mathematics, it is true, of course, that the operations of simple 
arithmetic, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, are 
merely substitutions of symbols and arrive at tautological results. 
They are informative only in a secon manner, in so far as 
the rules by which they are governed tell us how people have 
agreed to use arithmetical symbols. The illusion that they are 
informative in a fuller sense arises from the fact that we have no 
direct concepts of large numbers, and consequently a simpler 
symbol appears more enlightening than one which is more 
complex. Yet really 6x 7, 3X 14, and 42 are only different 
names for the same numerical aspect of fact. If we had a direct 
concept of the meaning of each expression, this would be one and 
the same concept. 

It by no means follows that the whole of mathematics is one 
vast tautology. Problems which are essentially algebraical, 
whether they are worked out by algebraical symbols or not— 
problems, that is, in which an unknown number is to be evaluated 
—yield results which are genuinely informative. Nor is this true 
only in cases of specific application. If we ask, to take an elemen- 
tary example, how many combinations there are of five things 
taken three at a time and find that the answer is ten, we have 
acquired new information by pure deduction according to a 
formula of whose truth we are assured by simple insight 
independently of experience. 

Nor can logic be reduced to tautology. Even if we follow a 
modern tendency and generalize logic so that it loses its associa- 
tion with human reasoning and becomes a theory of pure deduc- 
tive systems independent of their application, the rules of 
deduction still impose themselves in their own right. A system 
in which, when P entailed Q and Q entailed R, P did not entail 
R would not be a deductive system at all. The transitive character 
of the relation of entailment is not a human convention but some- 
thing which we perceive to be universally valid independently of 
experience. 

We must add, even if it involves throwing down another 
challenge, that, if we do ever apprehend entailments, they cannot 
be confined to the sphere of logic; they must express a solidarity 
of fact. The proposition that, if anything is coloured, it must be 
extended, is certainly not merely a linguistic convention; but, if 
it is true at all, it cannot be merely a rule of human thought; 
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it must express a factual relation of colour to extension. A con- 
sideration of entailment, therefore, not only vindicates an infor- 
mative logic but commits us to the project of an ontology. 
Reflection on the judgment of existence brings us equally soon to 
the necessity of a general theory of being. Metaphysics return 
by means of an examination of logic. 

What, then, is the bewitchment which logical positivism has 
exercised over a whole generation of British philosophers? It 
would seem that its negations are congenial to an age of dis- 
illusionment when men, surfeited with knowing how and 
despairing of knowing that, find consolation in erecting ignorance 
into a principle. Argument is difficult with anything so funda- 
mentally negative; the differences are about what is or is not 
immediately evident. We have to point to the alternative and say 
“Do see it!” 


V 


I have indicated what seem to me to be the salient criticisms to 
be made of logical positivism, and from this point of view 
Dr. ey book might be blamed for giving them insufficient 
emphasis. He seems a little shy of nailing his colours to the mast 
and offering a full positive doctrine in opposition. It is, of course, 
somewhat disconcerting to come on the stage and recite one’s 
philosophical creed when one knows that there is a chorus 
waiting in the wings to chant “Meaningless!” as soon as one has 
finished. Nevertheless the complete answer to logical positivism 
is not the negation of its negations but a positive alternative. It is 
some consolation, perhaps, that the chorus is not so loud and 
confident as it was a few years ago, although the title of this 
article is still a hopeful anticipation. 

Dr. Joad is not much concerned with the history of logical 
positivism. It is, after all, helpful to an understanding of the 
movement to consider how the new Cambridge realism of the 
early years of this century was forced back into something like 
the position of Hume in what we may call Bertrand Russell’s 
middle period, how the new preoccupation with language was 
so impressively heralded by Wittgenstein, and how the work 
of the British logical positivists links up with Carnap and the 
Vienna Circle. Dr. Joad takes almost exclusively as his text the 
first edition of Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, 
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declaring with truth that this was the most incisive and influential 
statement of the doctrine. In justice to Professor Ayer, however, 
it must be made clear, as Dr. Joad of course does make clear, that 
he has very considerably modified his original views in the new 


edition of his book. 
Dr. Joad makes much of the ne ad hominem against 


the principle of verification. Since this is not a tautology and, as 
an A rere universal principle, cannot possibly be verified in 
accordance with its own demands, it appears to be, on logical 
positivist grounds, a metaphysical and meaningless statement. 
The logical positivists have not yet found a completely satis- 
factory way of evading this difficulty. Nor can they deny that 
logic and mathematics, in spite of their alleged  tautological 
character, produce some results of interest. They are driven to 
hold that some tautologies can be more fruitful and satisfying 
than others. Dr. Joad very justifiably asks how a multiplication 
of tautologies can be fruitful. Again, since ethical statements are 
neither tautological nor verifiable in sense-experience, logical 
positivists have had to invent the emotive theory of a 
according to which an ethical statement is a combination of a 
statement of fact and an expression of emotion. The factual 
element, for example, that John has told a lie, can be verified in 
experience, while the accompanying expression of horror or 
contempt, since it does not state anything, needs no verification. 
Dr. Joad points out clearly how much at variance this is with the 
rightful claims of morality. 

The reader will find in Dr. Joad’s book a great many criticisms 
of detail which have not been mentioned here. If the method is 
rather that of saturation-bombing than of pin-pointing a target, 
this is a method which is not without its uses. At any rate we may 
agree that logical positivism has had too long a day and that, 
while philosophers need to be careful that their language is 
meaningful, they should not restrict themselves to the narrow 
criteria of meaning which have been popular in recent British 
philosophy. 
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“SHAKESPEARE AND A 
CATHOLIC EXILE 


AN ESSAY IN DETECTION 
By 
GEOFFREY ASHE 


First Witcu: A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap 

And mounched, and mounched, and mounched: 
“Give me,” quoth I; 

“Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon 
cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 
Tiger: 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, and I'll do, and I'll do. 


The Real Shakespeare, has remarked that the Witch's 
speech is not the only place where Shakespeare mentions 
a ship called the Tiger. He does so again in Twelfth Night; and, 
considering the extreme rarity of ship names in his plays, it seems 
reasonable to guess that this one may furnish a biographical clue. 
At any rate, let us follow it up and see if it leads anywhere. 
Elizabethan documents refer to two or three possible vessels, 
of which the most famous was a warship, but there cannot really 
be any doubt as to the identity of Shakespeare’s Tiger. Two of 
her Levantine voyages are carefully chronicled in Hakluyt. In 
1583, when English trade with the Middle East was just beginning 
to gain momentum, she sailed to Tripoli in Syria with a party of 
merchants headed by John Newbery. They disembarked, travelled 
inland to Aleppo, and sent back letters by the ship’s purser. One 
stayed where he was; the others made an adventurous journey 
across Asia, ending in Goa. Here a certain James Story, who had 
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gone with them to seek his fortune, joined the Jesuits. (He was 
a welcome recruit, because he had been trained as a painter, and 
the Jesuit church was in disrepair.) The rest, deterred by political 
obstruction, found their way home as best they could. 

The second recorded voyage of the Tiger began in December 
1586. She docked at Alexandria on April 27, 1587. An English- 
man, Laurence Aldersey, saw her there at the end of July. In 
October she started home, and reached Gravesend on January 30, 
1587-8. Nobody seems to have visited Aleppo. But the accounts 
of this voyage give us an all-important item of information: the 
name of her master. He was Thomas Rickman." He acted as host 
to Aldersey, showed him the sights of Alexandria, and then 
dropped out of history. Not wholly out of view, however. 
Inspection of the wills at Somerset House shows that he died on 
the high seas in 1606... . 

And 1606 was the year of Macbeth. 

I will drain him dry as hay: 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his ws, ao lid; 

He shall live a man forbid; 

Weary se’nnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine; 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tossed. 


Since Rickman appointed his father as his executor, he must have 
died moderately young; probably, therefore, from some illness. 
Is it too Gacifid ec catch an associative echo of “rick” in the phrase 
“dry as hay” ? 

At the end, Rickman was no longer master of the Tiger, though 
(as the will cites a debtor of his at Zante) he was evidently still 
serving in the same waters. He died aboard the Mary Rose, a fair- 
sized craft formerly belonging to the Levant Company. Whether 
he was her captain I am not sure. The significance of the transfer 
is this—that if the Witch’s speech was prompted by the news of 
his death, Shakespeare must have met him, or heard of him, in 
connection with his former ship and with events of earlier date. 
The only voyage of the Tiger on which we know Rickman to 
have been in command was the voyage of 1586. Shakespeare, of 
— owing, I think, to a confusion with 
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course, may have been on board, but there is no indication that 
he was. Fact is better than speculation. Who came into contact 
with the ship or her master? Can we trace any Shakespearean link? 

Well, one such person was the aforementioned Laurence 
Aldersey. There are some interesting things about Aldersey. He 
sailed himself in the Hercules, and his expedition was at least 
partly concerned with government business—specifically, with 
the repatriation of some Turkish slaves rescued from the Spaniards 
by Drake. Moreover, Laurence belonged to a family closely 
implicated in the English intelligence system under the control 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. Several State Papers of the 1580's 
speak of a “Mr. Aldersey” as an English agent in the Low 
Countries, and there are letters extant from “George Aldersaye” 
in Calais reporting movements of shipping (May 14 and 
June 16, 1586). These letters are addressed to a third Aldersey 
in London, purportedly George’s cousin John, but experts believe 
“John Aldersey” to have been a disguise of Walsingham. And 
now the surname turns up in the Mediterranean. Did Elizabeth’s 
redoubtable Secretary see reason to keep an eye on the Tiger? 
The suggestion sounds dangerously dramatic; yet a search in the 
Calendars reveals that he did, not only in 1587, but in 1583. 

On May 30, 1583, when John Newbery was at Aleppo, he 
wrote Walsingham a letter about the journey out, the trading 
pan and the current Turkish-Persian dispute.1 Newbery 

ad perhaps received orders to intrigue in the Portuguese Indian 
colonies recently annexed by Spain. Whether he had or not, the 
local authorities undoubtedly thought so, and his entire party was 
imprisoned for a time at Ormus on the testimony of an Italian. 
This is striking enough, but the State document relative to the 
second voyage is much more remarkable. It is a letter dated 
July 16, 1587 (O.S.), addressed to Walsingham by an agent in 
Florence known as “Pompeo Pellegrini.” After describing various 
preparations by Spain and her allies for the invasion of England, 
the author sik: “Your Tygre is at Alexandria, and we look for 


her shortly here. She shall receive all the help and favour I may, 

or my friends here.” A check in Hakluyt proves that this letter 

was written the day before Aldersey met Rickman in Alexandria, 

so “Pompeo Pellegrini” reported the truth. But why this mys- 

terious trip to Italy—to the territories of Florence? If it happened 
t State Papers Foreign, January-June 1583, No. 337. 
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at all, it must have happened between July and October, when 
Rickman sailed finally for home. Hakluyt sheds no light on the 
matter. Nor is there any indication why Pellegrini speaks of 
“your Tygre”; Aldersey names her owner, and it is not Walsing- 
ham. Apparently the ship was employed on a secret mission. 
Certainly she ran a considerable risk by going into Florentine 
waters, where naval forces for the Armada were already concen- 
trated. The inducement must have been powerful. 

Whatever the object of the visit, one man clearly demands 
investigation—‘‘Pompeo Pellegrini.” 

On the back of his letter a clerk has noted “From A.B. in 
Florence.” This cipher, coupled with the handwriting, fully estab- 
lishes Conyers Read’s assertion that “Pellegrini” was the alias of 
Sir Anthony Standen, a notable figure in the politics of Europe. 
Standen was a Catholic. Having left England with his brother 
in 1563, he entered the service of Mary Stuart. He was appointed 
Master of the Horse by Darnley, and his brother (also, to the 
confusion of historians, named Anthony) became a page. On the 
night of Rizzio’s murder they protected the Queen and aided her 
escape. Sir Anthony eluded pursuit and got away to the Con- 
tinent, where he passed many years as a pensioner of King Philip 
and a champion of Mary’s cause. At last, however, Walsingham 
made proposals to him, and, though he remained steadfastly 
Catholic, he consented to supply information about the plans for 
the attack on England. Throughout most of 1587, he was manag- 
ing an effective spy network in Lisbon, in Madrid, and in Parma’s 
camp, and reporting regularly from Florence, while still keeping 
up a show of friendship to Spain. Thanks to Standen, who 
received the code description “A.B.,” Walsingham was almost 
as well informed about the Armada as its own admiral. In 1591 
Anthony Bacon secured Standen’s release from a prison in Bor- 
deaux, where his double-dealing had brought him, and the exile 
returned to England two years later under . a protection of Bacon 
himself and the Earl of Essex. They enlisted his support for their 
policies, and he was sus of disposing the former towards 
popery. He accompanied Essex on the Irish campaign. The deaths 
of his patrons in 1601 cut him off from public life. He and his 
brother petitioned James in 1603 for arrears of the allowances 
paid them by the Queen of Scots, reminding the King of his 

t Sir Francis Walsingham, Vol. Ill, pp. 288 ff. 
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mother’s debt to them. James employed Standen as a special 


ambassador to Venice. Disappointment, however, followed. 
While in France he dispatched an epistle to Father Parsons, which 
was intercepted, with the result that after his return in 1604 he 
spent six months in the Tower. One hears little more of him. He 
seems to have drifted away to Rome, where he was still living 
in 1608. | 
We are moving nearer to Shakespeare. In 1593, the year of 
Standen’s return, the Earl of Southampton accepted the dedication 


-of Venus and Adonis, and Love’s Labour’s Lost was (probably) 


composed for private performance at his house. Southampton 
was ardently cultivating Essex at this very time, so that his 
patronage drew Shakespeare into the circle Standen inhabited. 
Nor was the contact momentary. We find Essex publicly extolled 
in Henry V, six years later, and Richard II, with its theme of 
deposition, acquired notoriety in connection with the Earl’s 
foolish rising. 

It may be urged that this attempt to explain Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of the Tiger and her erstwhile master is getting over- 
ingenious. (Why couldn’t he simply have read about them in 
Hakluyt?) So I propose to se: the chain by showing, 
independently, that i author of the plays is likely to have been 
acquainted with Standen and his activities. 

To begin with, notice that the only action in the Shakespearean 
drama which entails anything like military espionage is also the 
only action located in Florence. I mean, of course, the campaign 
episode in All's Well that Ends Well, with the scenes portraying 

e exposure of the braggart Parolles. Parolles is “ambushed” by 
pon officers, who talk gibberish and pretend to be the enemy, 
and he promises to betray particulars of the French and Florentine 


forces. 


Soldier: “First, demand of him how many horse the duke is strong.” 
What say you to that? 

Parolles: Five or six thousand; but very weak and unserviceable; the 
troops are all scattered, and the commanders very poor rogues, 
upon my reputation and credit, as I hope to live. . . . 

Soldier: “Demand of him, of what strength they are a-foot.”” What say 
you to that? ! 
Parolles: By my troth, sir, if I were to live this present hour, I will tell 

true. Let me see; Spurio, a hundred and fifty: Sebastian, so many; 
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Corambus, so many; Jaques, so many; Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodo- 
wick, and Gratii, two hundred fifty each; mine own company, 
Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred fifty each: so that the 
muster-file, rotten and sound, upon my life, amounts not to fifteen 


thousand poll. 


The names are curious, and have not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. But this is very much the type of intelligence that Standen 
used to send in his dispatches from Florence, and there is nothing 
like it anywhere else in Shakespeare. The collocation of place and 
subject-matter may be pure coincidence, but, if'so, the coincidence 
is an odd one. On the other hand, the knowledge, in the 1590’s, 
that Florence had been the main centre of Walsingham’s espion- 
age, was certainly not common knowledge. A man for whom 
the Italian city had that association can hardly have been ignorant 
of the name of Standen. 

Next, turn to Love’s Labour’s Lost. This is a play full of cryptic 
allusions and private jokes, to which the keys have not all been 
discovered. Most scholars hold that it was written for the amuse- 
ment of Southampton’s set—Essex, Rutland, Anthony Bacon, 
and others. Hence, the text is a good place to look for per- 
sonalities. An early tradition interprets the pedant Holofernes as 
a caricature of John Florio, the lexicographer, who lived at 
Southampton House, and Miss Frances Yates has traced references 
to various literary disputes of the period. Still, many lines which 
must have had point when originally spoken are now quite 
incomprehensible. The piling up of obscurities reaches a climax 
in the fifth act, where the a is far too involved to unravel 
here. But, granted an audience familiar with the Standen affair 
{Standen quite possibly being present as Essex’s guest), several 
speeches in Act Five that now seem mysterious could have been 
trusted to raise a laugh. 


Holofernes: He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 


Nathaniel: A most singular and choice epithet. 
Takes out his table-book. 


(“Pellegrini.”’) 
Moth: Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book. What is a, b spelt 
backward, with the horn on his head? 


(A.B. in Florence.”) 
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Berowne: Art thou one of the Worthies? 
Costard: It pleased them to think me worthy of Pompion the great; for 
mine own part, I know not the degree of the Worthy; but I am 


to stand for him. 


(““Pompeo,” “Standen.”) 
And a few lines below, 


Enter Costard armed, for Pompey. 


Costard: “I Pompey am...” 
Berowne: You lie, you are not he. 


This farcical pageant of the Nine Worthies deserves particular 
comment, because Pompey is not, traditionally, a Worthy at all. 
The normal list is: Joshua, David, Judas Maccabeus, Hector, 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Arthur, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon or Guy of Warwick. Shakespeare seems to have added 
Pompey for the sake of an allusion of some kind, and nobody 
has explained what. The last interchange could be read as referring 
to the fact that “Pompeo” was a pseudonym. Such an exegesis 
would gain weight if reason could be shown to regard the clown 
Comma as an actual caricature of Standen. Since “peregrinate” 
and “‘a, b” are applied to other characters, it appears more likely 
that nothing was intended beyond a few stray shots calculated 
to tickle spectators who had the celebrated repatriate much in 
mind. Nevertheless, the adventures of Costard in the play are 
worth noting. He is introduced in the custody of the Spaniard 
Armado—surely a significant name. Armado employs him as a 
messenger, paying him, very meanly, for his trouble; but imme- 
diately afterwards he is similarly employed by the Navarrese 
lord Berowne, who rewards him more generously. He proceeds, 
of course, to mix up their letters. I do not argue that the play 
is in any profound sense an allegory. Yet, considering the political 
alignment of the real King of Navarre, it does seem conceivable 
that Shakespeare made use of the setting for a shaft of contem- 
porary satire, mocking, with the licensed impudence of a court 
fool, that ambiguous career at which Standen himself may have 
smiled in retrospect. 

There are manifest difficulties in the way of accepting this 
theory. Would Shakespeare, assiduous to please his patron, really 
have dared to jest about Standen, when the patron himself was 
assiduous to win the favour of Standen’s protector? The evidence 
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had better be left to plead its own cause. If however, Mr. Ivor 
Brown is right in supposing that Love’s Labour's Lost may be 
af the product of a gentleman amateur, one interesting possi- 
ility is that the unknown was Sir Anthony. Some of his letters 
show unusual wit and vigour of language, and the crucial lines 
might well be construed as jokes between the collaborator and 
an audience of friends in the secret. Also, on his prolonged 
European travels he could have learnt about certain happenings 
at the Navarrese court on which the plot (such as it is) is weer 
Macbeth, the Tiger, Hakluyt, Rickman; Standen, Essex, Love's 
na Lost, All's Well: from the plays back to the plays. Is it 
ce? 


PAUL BLANSHARD AND 
THE NEW NATIVISM 


By 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 


N HIS Basilikon Doron, written for young Prince Henry, 
and in his later political writings (notably the Remonstrance 
for the Right of Kings and the Independance of their Crownes) 
James I of England objected to the papacy on the primary ground 
that it was incompatible with royal government. The Po 
claimed to be superior to kings and held them subject to his 
spiritual authority; consequently he denied the independence of 
eir kingly F sage This was the great objection to the Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: the Church 


was a menace to monarchy. Times have changed, and so seem- 
ingly has the objection. Since 1789 the great objection to the 
urch has been that she denies popular sovereignty and is 
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incompatible with republican government. She is, in the con- 
temporary formula, a menace to democracy. 

In a curious way it is the same old objection, despite the change 
of formula and certain alterations in the details of the indictment. 
The Church refuses to accept the absolute independence of the 
secular order and to acknowledge the primacy of the political 
over the spiritual. Because of this ood the nineteenth century 
excommunicated her from the modern world, just as the seven- 
teenth century had thrust her out of the worlds of Gallicanism and 
Stuart absolutism. 

The old debate has been revived in the twentieth century. 
It has been particularly active in the United States; and the latest 

rotagonist of the political is Mr. Paul Blanshard. When his 
book! first appeared I wrote a review of it, saying that it had 
given the best statement, to date, of what I called “the New 
Nativism.” The reference was to the Nativist movement of the 
1840's and 1850's. Then the argument was that America is free, 
white, and Protestant; the Catholic therefore (especially the 
Irish Catholic) is necessarily an alien and a menace, not least 
because of his subjection to a “foreign power,” the Pope. After 
the Civil War Nativism was revived by the American Protective 
Association, and the argument was somewhat changed. The 
contention was that “the predominance (of the Church) here 
would destroy our free institutions and prove the grave of civil 
and religious liberty.” So Orestes Brownson stated the issue; and 
he dealt with it at his usual length and with his usual vigour. The 
issue this time reached the universities; Woodrow Wilson debated 
it as a graduate student at Princeton. 

Behind the Nativist movement in both of its manifestations 
there lay that profound anti-Roman bias which had been endemic 
in the American republic since the days when the famous New 
England Primer, published in 1688, taught schoolchildren to chant: 
“Abhor that arrant Whore of Rome, And all her blasphemies; 
And drink not of her cursed cup, Obey not her decrees.” 
Catholicism was anti-American fundamentally because America 
was Protestant, and Catholicism was anti-Protestant. 

Mr. Blanshard rejects and deplores the religious bigotry 
inspirational of the old Nativist attack. His own indictment of 
the Church rests on a different set of premises, a New Nativism. 

t Freedom and Catholic Power (Secker and Warburg 16s.). 
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The Nativist inspiration is visible in the constant use of the 
adjectives, “American” and “un-American,” as ultimate categories 
of value, supplanting the usual categories of true or false, right 
or wrong. The newness of the Nativism is revealed by the fact 
that it is not now Protestant but naturalist. The primary accusation 
is that Catholicism is anti-American because America is a 
democracy, and democracy is necessarily based on a naturalist or 
secularist philosophy, and Catholicism is anti-naturalist. 

Not that Mr. Blanshard is a philosophical naturalist; he is no 
philosopher at all, in any discernibly conscious sense. In fact, he 
becomes quite annoyed when he is —_— with having philo- 
sophical assumptions. All I am doing, he says, is “giving the 
facts.” He likewise insists that what he has written “is not ahesk 
about the Catholic faith but about the cultural, political and 
economic policies of the rulers of the Catholic Church.” He 
carefully makes the distinctions honoured in the Continental 
Liberalist tradition, which is at the moment assuming dynamic 
form in the United States, where previously the regnant ideas 
had been those of “the liberal tradition,” in contrast to Liberalism, 
its deformation. There is the distinction, first, between priest and 

ple, and second, between Catholicism as a religion and as a 
‘power-system.” The Catholic people are admitted to grace: 
“If they controlled their own Church, the Catholic problem 
would disappear because, in the atmosphere of American free- 
dom, they would adjust their Church’s policies to American 
realities.” But the priest is “Roman-controlled,” and The 
Enemy. (In Mr. Blanshard’s vocabulary the term “priest” is not 
simply descriptive; it expresses a value-judgment and contains a 
hint of invective. Moreover, he uses the term “hierarchy” with 
the accent audible in the term “bourgeoisie” on the lips of a 
Marxist, or better, in the term “Politburo” on the lips of the 
West to-day.) To the religious faith of the people Mr. Blanshard 
raises no objection; what he indicts is the “power” of the hier- 
archy. And he calls for a “resistance movement” to its “anti- 
democratic social policies.” 

The indictment is lengthy. Mr. Blanshard has poked, with 
systematic myopia, into all manner of “Catholic sources,” from 
papal encyclicals to a little book called The Interior Spirit of the 
Religious of the Visitation of Holy Mary. The myopia is induced by 
his central concept, “power-system.” It is at once the an t 
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remise and the conclusion of the investigation. Guided by it, 
Mr. Blanshard discovers, for instance, that “most important of 
the devices of priestly control is that of the confessional.” The 
overarching concept likewise influences the rhetoric. The key- 
word, “control,” appears with a gee that hardly serves 


to decrease its implications of terror. And there is much talk of 
“devices” and “mechanisms,” of “priestly dictation” and its 
“techniques,” of “control-groups” and their “plans.” One ends 
with the impression that the only thing the Catholic hierarchy 
does not want to “control” is the birth-rate. And Mr. Blanshard 
is highly incensed with its opposition to “controls” in this quarter, 
seemingly the only quarter in modern life where the principle of 
“freedom” gets itself translated into techniques of control. 

The detail of the indictment are too long for rehearsal here. 
Perhaps the bearing of it all can be sufficiently gathered from the 
concrete objectives of the “resistance movement” as proposed in 
the final chapter, where the author takes his stand against “false 
tolerance” of the Church, against “appeasement” of the hierarchy, 
and in favour of “freedom.” It seems that “freedom” demands 
the following things: dissemination of birth-control information 
in Catholic Rensietb as elsewhere; government-controlled edu- 
cation on sex and venereal diseases, in Catholic schools as else- 
where; abortion in all cases where medical opinion decides that 
there is danger to the mother; the practice of euthanasia and 
sterilization in Catholic hospitals as dunn: the closing of all 
medical schools except such as teach the lawfulness of euthanasia, 
sterilization, under governmental control; absolute exclusion of 
all religious education from public schools; exclusion from 
“public classrooms” of all teachers who wear religious garb; 
exclusion of all private schools from all public services except 

olice and fire pear per government censorship of all text- 
sae in Catholic and other private schools; opposition to all 
Catholic censorship, on a grounds, of newspapers, maga~ 
zines, movies, radio programmes; promotion of all media of 
communication which “treat Catholic policies, personalities and 
derelictions with impartial candour” ; no official relations with the 
Vatican; official registration of all Vatican “higher officials” 
(i.e., all bishops, it seems) as agents of a foreign power; exclusion 
from office of all judges who disapprove of the usual things which 
must be “free,” i.e., divorce, euthanasia, etc.; taxation of all 
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Church property not directly used for educational, religious or 
charitable purposes. 

In sum, it seems that “freedom” forbids anyone to introduce, 
or seek to make operative, in public life any absolute standard of 
morality. It seems that “the American people” have decided that 
they are “free” to sterilize and be sterilized, to divorce their 
marital partners and abort their children, etc. etc. To argue 
against this decision or against the concept of “freedom” on 
which it rests is “anti-democratic.” And when the argument is 
made by a Church that presumes to speak authoritatively, it is a 
direct threat to all that “democracy” means (all that democracy 
means, it seems, is “freedom”’ in the rather outworn nineteenth- 

It can be seen that, as indictments of the Church go, Mr. 
Blanshard’s is not very substantial. What gives it impact is, first, 
its imposing “critical apparatus” (imposing only to the uniniti- 
ated), and secondly, the clever use of propaganda techniques— 
the device of “labelling” with the opprobrious adjective, fi use 
of the “weighted word,” the introduction of questionable evi- 
dence, the method of so stating issues as antecedently to deliver 
the wanted conclusion, unfounded inferences, taking unfair 
advantage of an adversary’s honest admissions, refusal to situate 
quoted statements in context, and above all, a spectacularly 
successful use of the technique of omission. In addition, the 
piquancy of the pages is enhanced by constant recourse to the 
cleverly damning phrase; for instance, Catholic theologians are 
said to have rescued the sanctity of the papal office, despite the 
sinfulness of some Popes, by developing the doctrine “that evil 
can be confined to one portion of the Pope’s anatomy,” in con- 
text, his soul. Equally effective on a modern audience is a lofty 
assumption of scientific up-to-dateness: “Many Catholic laymen 
believe that the whole priestly system of sexual dogma is a direct 
result of celibacy, a compensation for thwarted instincts and 
suppressed desires. They see in celibacy the explanation for the 
restless pugnacity of the priests and the craving for authority ... ” 

However, more significant than Mr. Blanshard’s indictment 
is the theory of religion and society on which it rests. To state 


this theory is to fall elgon Enemy—the enemy not only of 


Catholicism but of all religion worthy of the name. 
Four essential ideas make up the theory. The first is the idea 
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that the sole area of the Church’s competence is that of “devotional 
life.” The Church belongs in the sacristy, as classical Liberalism 
put it. The second and correlative idea is that of “the supreme 

wer of the democratic social welfare state over all aspects of 
secular life.” And secular life for Mr. Blanshard includes the 
fields of politics, economics, law, medicine, science, social welfare, 
education, the media of communication, marriage, the family, 
relations between the sexes, community mores—in fact, the 
whole of organized human behaviour. In all these areas of life 
the power of the democratic community, expressed through its 
instrument, the State, is singly sovereign; no other authority 
stands outside it, beside it, much less above it. 

This might sound like the Third Republic. However, there is 
in it no touch of the cynicism latent in French laicism. Mr. 
Blanshard’s secularism is given a rather characteristically American 
cachet of idealism by its third underlying idea, namely, the 
universal validity of the democratic process for the settlement 
of all issues arising in the secular sphere, as defined. The single 
criterion of “rightness” in law, social custom, medical practice, 
etc., is the majority opinion of the people. In fact, that is “right” 
which is “democratic,” i.e., which has been duly submitted to the 
people and voted on. 

This idea is held with great passion and sincerity. It even leads 
to the concession that the Church too may have a social voice. 
But on two conditions. First, the Church must consider itself as 
“simply one agency within the State.” Secondly, it must itself 
be democratically organized, and its purposes and programmes 
must be determined, not by a ‘hierarchy empowered to speak 
authoritatively, but by the membership itself acting through 
democratic channels. On fulfilment of these conditions it may 
be admitted to any public debate, provided further that it is 
prepared to cede its positions in the face of prevailing majority 
opinion. If, however, it maintains a hierarchical structure, 
wherein there exists an authority not derived from the people, 
it must be labelled “‘alien to democratic society,” a heretic to be 
“exterminated” from social life because it does not subscribe to 
the creed of majoritarianism. 

The fourth idea is likewise of the twentieth century (it might 
be noted that majoritarianism was definitely not, in the United 
States, an eighteenth- or even nineteenth-century idea; earlier 
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American political theorists, who acknowledged majority rule 
as a technique of government, dreaded it as a dogma, because it 
was big with possibilities of tyranny). The fourth idea is that the 
singly valid guide of the individual or the collectivity in forming 
opinions is scientific method. “The method of the democratic 
tradition,” wrote Hans Meyerhoff in American Perspective, 
“consists essentially in recognizing the rational criteria of 
argument and proof derived from the natural sciences as the 
only authority for judging the validity of a social theory.” Mr. 
Blanshard, of course, achieves no such clarity of theory; but 
this is indubitably his theory. When he touches on the problem 
of law, for instance, it is clear that his jurisprudence, in so far as 
he has one, admits no reference to absolute standards deriving 
from metaphysics and moral philosophy; such standards are 
“unscientific.” The single reference is to the majority state of 
mind or emotional attitude, as influenced by “scientific” con- 
siderations (e.g., fear of overpopulation, created by statistics, 
legitimizes birth-control laws). In the end, the “free” man 
submits only to himself, and obeys only those laws which he 
himself has shared in making. All authority is simply power 
(Mr. Blanshard’s equation of the concepts is complete); and all 
law is simply sociological dictate that the majority is at the 
moment prepared to enforce. The secular mystique of “freedom” 
which seems to inspire the whole theory has at its heart an ideology 
of force. 

On this naturalistic theory of religion and society Mr. Blan- 
shard bases his indictment of the Catholic Church. He is, to 
give him a name, a social monist, who wears his monism with 
the twentieth-century difference. It is not so much a monism of 
the political order (raising the problem of order before such 
thinkers only draws a blank stare), as a monism of the political 
process. Mr. Blanshard’s idol is not so much the democratic state 
as the democratic process. But in his worship of this idol he is a 
thoroughgoing monolatrist. 

This aspect of Mr. Blanshard’s work did not escape the censure 
of Protestant writers in the United States. (For the rest, they 
were rather undisguisedly delighted that Mr. Blanskard had 
assailed the Catholic Church so outspokenly.) The most per- 
tinent challenge was offered by Mr. T. Robert Ingram, an 
Episcopalian, writing in the Atlantic Monthly. He comments on 
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Mr. Blanshard’s dogmatism with regard to his own assumptions— 
a dogmatism reached without benefit of argument, and invested 
with a fully religious solemnity. And he adds: 


It is in this dogmatic confidence that Blanshard takes issue with 
the Roman Catholic Church on the crucial point for all of us: he 
judges that Church to be a sinister threat to the public weal because 
it “refuses to admit that the Church in the social sphere is simply 
one agency within the State.’”” What Blanshard ignores, however, 
is that it is on exactly this point, and this alone, that great empires 
have dashed themselves to pieces against the Christian Church. 
This is the point at which Christianity has ultimate and final mean- 
ing for all nations; this is where an avowal of faith in the Christian 
God meets its last judgment. . . . The Gospel writers profoundly 
believed that the Church is not simply one agency within the State, 
but that it has an authority above the State. The Church has believed 
so ever since. What Blanshard seems unable to comprehend is that 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants accept the Christian view 
with all the assurance of truth evident in the secularist religion, and 
with equal, if not greater, experience and reasoning power, and 
certainly with as much integrity and candour. 


It is interesting that, in a reply-piece in the same issue, Mr. 
Blanshard irritatedly shook off this challenge. He was not, he 
says, interested in spending time “discussing Aa theory of Church 
and State.” What he wants is solely attention to his “case” 
against the Church as a power-system; and he is quite annoyed 
to have attention directed to the assumptions on which the case 
rests. Nevertheless, Mr. Blanshard’s hate assumption, social 
monism, is the crucial point “for all of us” who are religious, 
and even for the whole of world-society, whether religious or 
not. The fact is that the basic struggle to-day is between social 
monism and social dualism. And what is at stake is an element 
essential to “the liberal tradition” of government (of which Mr. 
Blanshard is most profoundly ignorant), as well as to the nature 
of the Church (about which Mr. Blanshard does not care). 

In his book, The Political Tradition of the West, Professor Frederick 
Watkins of Harvard makes the following point, as he is describ- 
ing the growth of the liberal tradition: “From that time onwards 
(the foundation of the first Christian Empire) Church and State 
stood side by side as separate authorities, each claiming the right 
to regulate a portion of the total life of man. Thus the allie 
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view of society as a single homogeneous structure was replaced 
by the radically new ideal of a twofold organization of society. 
With the possible exception of the concept of law itself, the 
concept of social dualism has done more than anything else to 
determine the specific character of Western civilization.” The 
solidity of the dualism, he adds, lay in the fact that the Church 
was not simply “the organized conscience of the community but 
a spiritual authority in its own right, able to mobilize the moral 
consensus of the community” against the encroachments of civil 
or social power. 

It is Professor Watkins’ further contention that the whole prob- 
lem of modern politics, since the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
has been to find “‘a secular parallel to the authority of the medieval 
Church.” And he interprets constitutional democracy as “an 
attempt to preserve the social and political traditions of medieval 
Christianity on a secular basis.” The attempt rests on a distinction 
between society and State, and between parliament as repre- 
sentative of the people and government as executive agency of 
the State. This type of political organization, he admits, is still in 
the experimental stage; and the experiment has recently received 
setbacks, both from rising totalitarianism and from the tendency 
of the modern State towards self-aggrandizement and expanding 
controls over society. 

My suggestion here is that the success of the experiment (for 
whose possibility of continuance we of the West are now arming 
to fight, if necessary) will depend on the answer given to the 
essential question which Mr. Blanshard raises, without knowing 
that he is doing so. This is the question: Is there a sacred element 
in the secular life of man which escapes from the undivided con- 
trol of the supreme power of the State, even the democratic 
State, and more particularly the democratic majority? Or is the 
secular life of man completely secular, enclosed within the State 
as the highest social organsim, and subject ultimately to the 
political power (actually, whether the political power operates 
through democratic forms does not, for the purposes of the 
question, greatly matter) ? 

the answer to the question in its first form is no, and in its 
second form yes, I would contend that the democratic experiment 
is doomed; for it will have relinquished the essential basis of any 
structural social dualism, the concept of the res sacra in tempora- 
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libus. There will have been effected, at least in intention and idea, 
the “profanization” of all social life. The liberal tradition will 
have perished in the triumph of social monism. And however 
long the forms of democracy may endure, they will in the end 
be made to serve the rise of a form of political tyranny, new 
indeed and more subtle, but no less oppressive than those which 
in the past have damaged or feneagak the spiritual freedom of 


man. 

The essential significance of Mr. Blanshard is that he does 
answer no to the question in its first form, and in its second form, 
yes. From beginning to end of his book he is saying that all the 
issues which arise in “secular life” are reducible to political issues 
and are to be settled by political means, through the democratic 
process—in the end, by majority vote. The totality of man’s 
community life is thus absorbed in the State and shaped and 
determined by that which gives form to the community—the 
State. From the State and from the all-governing democratic 
process man rescues only his “devotional” life. The huddled 
masses beyond the Iron Curtain can do as much. In the final 
analysis what matters it whether the res sacra in temporalibus is at 
the mercy of a democratic or of a totalitarian government? In 
either case, the principle of the primacy of the political has been 
enthroned, and around its throne only slaves can gather to do 
homage, not free men. 

Obviously, the assertion of the primacy of the political is only 
the implicit thesis of Mr. Blanshard’s book. The explicit thesis 
is a denial that the Church stands outside the political order and 
above it, and that she has a spiritual authority which, remaining 
spiritual, may reach into the temporal order, there to lay the 
protective grasp of its authoritative moral judgments on those 
elements oo secular life which have a sacred aspect. By this denial, 
which is made with high dogmatism, Mr. Blanshard revives an 
ancient controversy—one which, in fact, hardly needed revival, 
since it is perennially active. I mean the controversy over what is 
(aptly or ineptly, it does not matter here) called the “indirect 
power” of the Church. However startling it might be to him to 
find himself classed as an absolutist, Mr. Blanshard is of the line 
(grown indeed exceedingly threadbare with him) of Widdring- 
ton and Barclay, of James I and his creatures, Casaubon and 
Andrewes. With them he invests the political—be it absolute 
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king or democratic process—with divine majesty. The point 
here is not to argue the controversy but to indicate its con- 
temporary significance. 

It raises the question whether the social dualism that is of the 
essence of the Western political tradition can, in point of fact, be 
maintained simply on a secular basis, apart from recognition of 
a spiritual authority which stands outside the temporal order and 
possesses by independent right a power (potestas—the word has 
no lurking connotations of coercion) over the res sacra in tempora- 
libus, with whose sacredness the whole notion of man’s spiritual 
freedom is involved. Traditionally these have been the sacred 
things in man’s secular life over which the Church has asserted 
her primatial guardianship: man’s relation to God and to the 
Church, the inner unity of the human personality as citizen and 
Christian but one man, the integrity of the human body, the 
husband-wife relationship, the parent-child relationship, the 
political obligation, the moral values inherent in economic and 
cultural activity as aspects of human life, the works of justice and 
charity which are the necessary expressions of the human and 
Christian spirit, and finally that common patrimony of ideas 
which are the basis of civilized life—the ideas of law and right, of 
political power and the obligations of citizenship, of property, etc. 

It was over these sacred things, and the Church’s rights in 
their regard, that the nineteenth-century battle between the 
Church and the Liberal society chiefly raged. The issue is still 
undecided. The question is whether these sacred things can 
survive in their sacredness if jurisdiction over them, and the 
determination of their status in law and public respect, are to be 
assigned singly to the State as to the one power by which in the 
end the life of man is ruled. The fact that the State is democratic 
does not settle the question but rather gives it special pertinence, 
if the State’s theory of itself is naturalist and secularist. And the 
fact that the body politic is still under the influence of the 
“personal religion” of some of its members, and still diffusely 
permeated by the survivals of religious sentiment and ethical 
conviction in a larger number, does not assure an affirmative 
answer, given the aggressiveness of the secularist faith. 

Catholic thought on this question has always been clear. It 


is our faith that the sacred things of God—not merely the sacred 
things of the suprapolitical order (the Word, the sacraments, the 
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Christian law) but also the sacrednesses inherent in human life— 
have been committed to the protection of a potestas sacra resident 
in the Church. This sacred power is not Mr. Blanshard’s 
“Catholic power,” a travesty so conceived as to make it the 
enemy of a mythical freedom. This sacred power is itself free- 
dom’s strong defence. Founded on the rights of God, it is the 
last bulwark of the rights of man. Hence the Church asserts her 
freedom in the use of this sacred power—her freedom, in the 
case, to enter the political order, there to set the protecting arma- 
ture of her power about those things which must be kept sacred, 
if man is to be free. Radix omnium Sion libertas Romana, ran 
the medieval adage. It asserts a truth, fashioned in heaven but 
operative on earth, which is not dreamt of in Mr. Blanshard’s 
hilosophy. But even the Blanshards ought to be able to read 
history. The past could prove this truth to them. And if they 
live long enough, the future may well prove it again. 

What I have said leads to the conclusion that the social and 
religious theories underlying Mr. Blanshard’s book are the con- 
temporary Enemy. By thus identifying the Enemy Mr. Blanshard 
becomes our friend. But he has done a further friendly act; it 
used to be called fraternal admonition. In this case the spirit of 
the admonition is hardly fraternal; but the act itself remains that 
of a friend. The book points out some areas wherein Catholics 
fall short, other areas wherein they perhaps go too far. It rebukes 
the spirit of enclave; how can those who live in the surrounding 
foreign territory fail to think of those within the enclave as 
foreign? It suggests that if we were not so sensitively defensive, 
we would not so act as to convey the impression of aggressive- 
ness. Above all, it reminds us that, if we lived at the height of our 
faith and gave its native dynamism full scope, others might not 
take so low and narrow a view. It may legitimately be alleged, 
as a grief, against us, that we claim to possess a Power—nothing 
less than the Power of the Most High, promised in pentecostal 
outpouring; and yet the cause of freedom, which He desires to 
somehow strangely languishes. 
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THE BAROQUE AND 
MR. WAUGH 


By 
AUBREY MENEN 


I 


latest novel at a time when literary criticism has fallen 

into disrepute. Nowadays authors do not expect to be 
written about, but rather to be awarded prizes, certificates and 
recommendations by various panels of assessors. The reason for 
the growth of this system, one must suppose, is that the public 
knows it has worked very well with dogs and cattle: and there 
are good grounds for believing that it will work even better 
with authors. They, being rational creatures, can be expected to 
co-operate in keeping their tails up, ears cocked and noses aloft 
in a manner best calculated to pick up the scent: whereas dogs 
must rely on the slow processes of Nature to mould them to the 
public taste. 

Helena has won, I believe, a rosette or two, but it is not a 
Champion: it is not, at least, the Champion of the Year: and 
since it was published as long as four months ago it is probably 
already forgotten. Besides, who cares? The new Spring books 
are being led in the ring, all as spick and span as the publishers’ 
white coats and gaiters. 

Willing to be accused of sloth, I want, in these notes, to turn 
back and consider the fact that literary critics, still to be found in 
nooks and crannies of our newspapers, have disagreed about a 
book which is a studied work by one of our most serious crafts- 
men: and they have disagreed violently. One of the few good 
judges left us has described it as Mr. Waugh’s finest work; others 
have suggested it is very nearly his worst. It would be useful to 
study the actual arguments of both sides: but unfortunately some 
of the best critics have been reduced, by circumstances, to making 
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no more than ring-side ejaculations: murmurs of approbation, 
brief hand-clapping, low whistles or snorts. 

In the case of Helena, this dégringolade of criticism is particu- 
larly disappointing. There are some critics still writing who 
could have cloed us with it; and help is needed, for Mr. Waugh’s 
_ novel is a disconcerting book for any thoughtful person to 
read. 

Helena, begun in the middle as it was begun in THE Monru, 
is a cogent, stable, comprehensible whole. The reader awaits 
only the beginning to decide that it is the work of a master. 
Helena, begun at the beginning, as it can now be in the book- 
version, is Prilliant. mercurial, dexterous and exciting: the reader 
only awaits the culmination of the story to decide again that it is 
the work of a master—but the master of a different style of 
writing. Now if a book falls into two dissociated parts, it is a 
failure. As a careful reader of the novel (I have read it about 
seven times) I do not think that Helena can be easily read as a 
whole; but, equally, I do not think it is a failure. On the con- 
trary, I pon it the finest example we have of the exactly 
contemporary novel. These notes are intended to argue that 
what appears to be a destructive fault in the book is in fact an 
extraordinary and new technical feat. It is something which is 
called for by the times in which Mr. Waugh writes and which 
few but he can do. 


II 


From the middle of the book onwards to the end we find a 
smoothed, shaped, precise, mandarin-told tale of a mature 
woman, who, nea an Empress, found neither pleasure nor 
purpose in her life. She casually adopts Christianity, and turning 
away from its nascent theology, makes up her mind that the 
Cross on which its Founder died must still exist. It does exist, 
but in her zeal for the historical Holy Places, Helena almost 
buries it for ever under one of her vast new churches. She is 
saved from this disaster by prayers, by fasting and by a provi- 
dential dream. Tired, old, sick and quite salient, she sets 
workmen to dig where her dream had told her. The Cross is 
discovered, Helena’s life has found its purpose, and so, it would 
seem, has the story: for Mr. Waugh has written the closing scenes 
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with a strength of style which surpasses anything else in the book. 
He has else in doing in 
English for three centuries: he has written an — prayer; 
The Apology of the Late Comers that Helena makes on Christ- 
mas Eve is a noble piece of writing. But the prose is not all 
nobility and it would be intolerable if it were. It has other merits. 
When a reader knows that he is going to witness the unearthing 
of buried treasure, however sacred, he rightly wants to see the 
thing through spadeful by spadeful. He wants nothing hidden 
from him but the treasure. Of Mr. Waugh’s description of the 
closing stages of Helena’s search, it is enough to say that there 
must a few of its readers who could not draw a map of just 
where the Cross was found and just how the workmen got to it. 
Nothing, it would seem, could be more realistic. 

Now let us begin the book at the beginning. The beginning 
is a short preface. We are immediately perplexed. Nothing, it 
would seem, was further from Mr. Waugh’s thoughts than 
realism. This story as he has written it, he says, is a legend. 

Now it is quite obvious that it is not. Nobody can write a 
legend. They are invented by anonymous and inspired old 
women; the sort that embroider the lives of saints, who weave 
stories round stones, who draw enchantment out of place-names, 
who confuse history with delectable misunderstandings, who, in 
a word, are in the company of those crones whom St. Bona- 
ventura held to be more capable of loving God than any Doctor 
of Theology. It is no criticism of Mr. Waugh to say that if 
Helena were really a legend of the finding of the true Cross, it 
would have been far finer. Persephone, Psyche, the penitent 
wolf of St. Francis, can only be gratefully borrowed by writers: 
they cannot be invented with pen and ink. Mr. Waugh’s Old 
King Cole is delightful; but he is not King Arthur. 

But it is with Old King Cole that the story begins: and although 
his name is spelt Coél and refers to his } sa son-in-law, 
Constantius, as “‘A relation of the Divine What-d’you-call-him”, 
he is still the nursery-rhyme king; it is true that he is surrounded 
by so much literary guile that he can call for his pipe, his bowl 
and his fiddlers and get them before we really grasp what he is 
up to: but still, he calls for them. Mr. Waugh cannot succeed in 
writing a legend; but, as he promised, he begins his book with a 
very legendary air. The heroine herself makes her entrance as an 
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overgrown English schoolgirl; but she is King Cole’s daughter 
and she is, every one of her excessive inches, a fairy-tale princess. 
In next to no time she has fallen in love with, and married, Con- 
stantius, a prince, of course, and—naturally—incognito. 

I do not mean that Mr. Waugh’s beginning is jejune: it is, on 
the contrary, sparklingly fresh. It would make a brilliant beginning 
to several conceivable books, but it is a disconcerting start to this 
one. Read alone, we must enjoy it. Read with the a of the novel 
in mind, we are inclined to wait, smiling, for Mr. Waugh to 
have done with his playfulness. 

Therefore, it would seem that if we hold end and beginning 
together in our minds we must decide that the author has written 
far below his best. Is this true? Does the book, by other tests, 
show signs of diminished power? If it does, then we may put it 
down regretfully and say no more about it. If it does not, then 
we must in fairness examine our own way of looking at the 
book. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Waugh’s writing, with this story, 
has sprung into maturity. For the sake of brevity I shall take 
only one example, but an example which I think conclusive. Let 
us examine the characters of the two most important persons in 
the book, next to Helena: Constantius and Constantine. 

Constantine makes his entrance as a young man. For many 
years Mr. — fancy has been providing us with portraits of 
young men, who, at once brazen and mysterious, go about the 
world on errands of importance (or at least to themselves), 
insulting their elders, being rude but indefatigably amorous to 
women; being by turns, cynical and naive, charming and boorish, 
hopeful and in despair, gay and malevolent: in a word, the young 
man we all hoped we would turn out to be when we were in 
our last years at school. No such young men ever existed: they 
were never born of flesh and blood. If they had any forebears 
outside Mr. Waugh’s fancy, they are Boucher’s impossibly wise- 
eyed Amoretti grown up and dressed by an English tailor. It is 
certain that they had no earthly childhood and it seemed that the 
author would never be able to allow them an earthly middle age. 
When the young Constantius enters this latest story of Mr. 
Waugh’s, he enters it as one of these: above the rattle of his 
Roman armour can be heard the impertinent voice of Basil Seal. 
It is all very well carried off. To hold that one young man is, for 
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all time, very like another, and that they are all the young men 
of one’s early books, is an outrageous, but also a delightful, fancy. 

The technique has its dangers and these are always most 
present when Mr. Waugh turns his fancy upon women. The 
young Helena for instance is presented as having the pet day- 
dream of being a horse; and as a horse, she takes a two-page 
imaginary gallop through the British countryside. This is, of 
course, a difficult thing to describe, and Mr. Waugh tackles the 
task with spirit. However, we remain unconvinced. A horse, we 
feel, is a creature of many moods; Helena always remains a 
perfect lady. But when the scene leads up to a meeting with her 
short-spoken lover, Constantius-Seal, in the stables, all is well 
again. We are once more provided with a very amusing love 
= in the half-articulate fashion that Mr. Waugh has made 

own. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Waugh gives us a picture of Constantius 
grown up. Historical fact a I think only historical fact) 
demands that Constantius-Seal should have become his son, Con- 
stantine. Constantius himself dies in a single phrase: “I remember 
that my late husband once said . . .” remarks Helena at the 
beginning of a chapter, and, in the manner of a magic lantern, 
the portrait of the father fades and blends into the portrait of a 
man who is very much his father’s son; Constantius-Seal gives 
way to Constantine-Seal. Constantine becomes Emperor. But 
what is much more important is that he also becomes gross, 
absurd, muddled, pig-headed, hysterical and mercilessly middle- 
aged. He still has the Seal charm, or a little of it; he is still abrupt 
and brazen, or so he would be called if he were not King. But the 
fancies that were so deftly braided together to produce Mr. 
Waugh’s young men now sit on him as grotesquely as his green 

ig. Underneath it is the ripe and rotten fruit of a generation of 
which Mr. Waugh celebrated the blossoming. Constantine-Seal, 
at last, rules the world, as he always felt he was fit to do; and the 
world he rules suits him, with a vengeance. Caprice takes the 
place of law, melodramatic murder the place of justice, and, by 
an exquisite thrust of Mr. Waugh’s wit, the first Emperor to 
acknowledge Christianity is made incontinently to replace it by 
a Seal-religion of personal vanity. Constantine was a much better 
man than Mr. Waugh makes out and Mr. Waugh’s historical 
detail is sufficiently cuoatilie’ for us to be quite sure that Mr. 
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Waugh knows he was. But the Constantine of this book is not a 
historical reconstruction. It is a projection of Mr. Waugh’s old 
fancies into the more disturbing realm of true imagination. The 
author has seen; not invented. Constantine-Seal shows what he 
has seen and I think it amounts to nothing less than the abject 
failure of Mr. Waugh’s own generation. He has imagined the 
maturity of his own characters; truly imagined them and there- 
fore provided us with a clearer vision of them and their world 
than we could obtain for ourselves, or, indeed, from any of Mr. 
Waugh’s previous books. 

Constantine, then, is a work of Mr. Waugh’s imagination 
rather than the fancy which he has been hitherto content to use. 
For myself, this is decisive. I am an admirer of Coleridge and I 
have read, I think, everything he ever wrote, including the philo- 
sophical lectures which a contemporary scholar has ingeniousl 
written for him. I hold fast to that one part of his opinions w: ich 
I can safely say I understand. By this test, I find it impossible to 
say that Mr. Waugh is here writing below his best. We must, 
therefore, leave our examination of the author and turn our 
criticism upon ourselves. Are we looking at the book in the 
proper way? I think we can learn much in this matter by pausing 
for a moment to study the way that a good spectator looks at a 
certain style of sculpture. 

This course needs an apology. I propose to argue by analo 
from one art to another: namely from Baroque sculpture to the 
several-centred style of Mr. Waugh. There are no grounds in 
aesthetics for believing such an analogy to be logically true 
criticism: I can only, therefore, use it as an illustration. My excuse 
is that writing these notes and reading Mr. Waugh’s book in 
Rome and Amalfi, the illustration seems inevitable. I agree that it 
is logically insecure, but I find it enlarges my understanding. 


Il 


We have become accustomed in English to Baroque art being 
made an excuse for Baroque prose. I have therefore chosen a few 
sentences from Moretti’s' recent analysis of works by Bernini 


t Luigi Moretti: “Forme Astratte Nella Scultura Barocca” in Spazio, No. 3 
(Rome, 1950). 
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and Borromini, not so much for their originality (although his 
analysis as a whole does not lack it) but because they are lucid. 
He begins: 
Con Michelangelo scendono le ansie, i terrori, il senso ostile del 
tempo, questa malattia della maturita; 


This is, in my opinion, an arresting sentence. Moretti says that 
when we come to Michelangelo we find that a sickness has 
fallen upon him; a sickness “of anxiety, of terror, of a sense of the 
hostility of time.” It is a sickness of maturity: but the symptoms 
of that sickness do not spring from a sense of the hostility of the 
surrounding world. “With Michelangelo,” Moretti goes on, 
“the feeling of time is a new dimension; a dimension in which he 
can project himself and which becomes the dominating factor in 
artistic expression.” 

We are concerned then, not solely with the times in which he 
lived but with Time itself: the feeling of change, of irrecoverable 
loss, of no stability or rest anywhere. Perhaps the way the world 
has gone has something to do with it: but it is much more a sick- 
ness of the spirit. It is a disbalance in the soul which must affect 
everything the sick man does; above all, everything he creates. 

Moretti continues: 


From him, in this fashion, was born that plastic realization of 
temporal change which is characteristic of the Baroque. . . . The 
stilling of the processes of time, or rather their supersession, is the 
problem of art in all periods; sometimes it is implicit, sometimes it is 
not. In the art of the Baroque, it becomes explicit. 


From this sickness, Moretti goes on, springs the temporal 
rature of Baroque art. Time must be in some way suppressed, 
got round, tamed; it must somehow be stabilized. rs | if the 
sickness is part of our human nature, then we must go beyond 
that nature. 


The sharp demands of this obsession with time [he goes on] 
forces Baroque artists to evolve a method of working by stages 
(plastica successiva) that unfold and dissolve one into the other 
something after the fashion of music. The Baroque builds up com- 
plex structures that can only be understood in a temporal manner 
and the unity of which can only be grasped by making an intellectual 
—- which takes place in the memory and is a thing apart from 

e immediate perception. 
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The core of his theory, then, is this. Baroque art must be 
looked at in parts. The parts are joined together, but only by an 
intellectual effort on the part of the spectator. We, not the artist, 
produce the synthesis. 

This is the main conclusion of his argument. I will now sum- 
marize his more precise findings. Baroque art, he says, essentially 
employs a method of composition in which there are two or 
more distinct and separate focal points. The spectator’s eye 
travels from one to another: there is a logical progression, but 
the spectator will not find it mechanically. He can, and will, lose 
it, if his imagination is not constantly at work. The focal points 
are not formally associated, save in the final product of the 
spectator’s imagination. They are not even properly linked for, 
as he says, “From one centre to another the plastic passages are 
not important and they can be the work of pupils and journey- 
men, exactly as the lyrical centres of Pindar are joined by every- 
day and commonplace phrases.” In a word it is only the focal 
— which count: they, and the progression which, when we 


ave it in due order, we shall find to be the whole object of the 
sculptor. 


IV 


Some years ago Sir Arthur Eddington invented the phrase 
“Time’s Arrow.” There was, he said, a “direction” in the history 
of the universe: whatever little local recoveries one may find, the 
arrow of time pointed only in one direction, namely, away from 
a high degree of organization towards a lesser degree; from com- 
plexity already in a state of decay towards a neutral unorganized 
state of death-like equilibrium. I do not know whether this is 
still held to be true. I gave up listening to astro-physicists when I 
found that they insisted upon selling me either a ticket to the 
moon, for which I have little desire, or a new religion, for which 
I have no desire at all. But Time’s arrow, here below and in our 
own age, seems to us all to be pointing in much the same direc- 
tion. We progres, but always towards increasing chaos; we move 
unceasingly; we are sick with moving; but none of us thinks 
that the arrow that points towards our goal points to a better 
time than we leave behind. 

With Moretti’s analysis in mind, but expanding it, we can 
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perhaps construct a picture of how the artist will behave in such 
a situation. Time-sickness, the dizzying scene of endless change, 
leads the artist to portray progressions and change itself in an 
attempt to transcend it, to achieve some sense of rest and tran- 
quillity. The artist clearly cannot express himself in a continuously 
changing and completely fluid progression. Ideally, he should; 
practically, he cannot. He therefore selects resting places, so to 
speak. Around these resting places, he groups what is necessary to 
make them aesthetically satisfactory wholes. Taken together, 
these resting places lead to, or rather indicate, the path along which 
the spectator’s imagination must travel to discover the final 
meaning (or, I would say, gesture) of the whole work. The 
gesture should lead the spectator out of himself into or towards 
some sort of tranquillity. 

In such a period as ours, then, the creative artist is strongly 
attracted to create in episodes: he wishes to nail down a fragment 
of the flux. That done, he passes to another fragment, captures 
that, and nails it beside the first. With a fine artist and a percep- 
tive audience the successive fragments may make a pattern; they 
may blend into a pointer that aims at something out of the true 
path of Time’s arrow: great artists may even produce an illusory 
deflection of the arrow itself, away, if only for a short time, from 
chaos. In such periods as ours the artist separates out in preference 
to binding and blending. To him Claudel has poetic insight into 
the artist’s task when he says, in a context far above aesthetics: 


Toute la création s’est faite par un travail de séparation et de 
discernement. C’est ainsi qu’Il sépare la lumiére des ténébres, l’Aride 
de la Mer, Abraham de son peuple, et Israél au milieu des nations. 


It has been thus in periods of change and decay other than our 
own. The men who wrote that sprawling masterpiece The 
Mahabharata, put it together in a time when the world it described 
was falling into ruin, and each decade brought new and unpre- 
dictable es. Time flowed very fast. They captured what 
they could of it, episode by episode, and left it to the rhythm of 
sung Sanskrit and the intelligence of their listeners to put the 
thing together and make a head and a tail of it. But the reader, or 
listener as he should preferably be, can do this only if he is pre- 
pared to make a mental effort; he must see for himself that the 
scattered episodes can be strung together on a single thread, the 
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discussion of duty. If he is alert, he will find this thread in 
the discussion between the hero Arjun and his charioteer Krishna 
before the culminating battle. Arjun gives good reasons why he ~ 
should not fight. His charioteer provides better ones why he 
should; and in this complicated argument on the theme of duty, 
the poem hints at its purpose. If the reader seizes upon this, the 
esture that dominates the whole enormous work immediately 
Sencanes plain. He sees that the shifting scenes of the story, the 
changing heroes, the varying centres of interest, do, in the end, 
come to a point of rest. It lies outside the poem. It is in the mind 
of the reader himself. It shows him what he himself must do to 
gain the peace of his soul. 
To take a European example in the same genre, Tasso, gifted 
with powers to describe a single event as great as when he writes, 


Commincid poscia, e di sua bocca uscieno 
Pitt che mel dolci d’eloquenza i fiumi.* 


And thus he said while on the Christian lords 
Down fell the mildew of his sugared words: (Fairfax.) 


is nevertheless so incapable of giving his poem a shape that while 
to read it is a sequence of the intensest delights, the whole can 
produce in some readers a weariness of the mind that is almost 
unbearable. But the design of the poem can be seen projected 
from one short but tremendous scene when the Crusaders, 
falling upon their knees, weep, exult, pray and kiss the ground as 
they catch their first glimpse of Jerusalem. Gerusalemme Liberata: 
that is the key that the reader must use to unlock the innermost 
shrine, the approach to which is obscured by such magnificence 
of decoration. Provided he makes the intellectual effort of keep- 
ing this in mind, he can take the poem episode by episode, 
lingering as much as the poet tempts him to, savouring 

variety of the action, and still feel he is reading a single work of art. 


V 


We have gone so far in our decay that we no longer have 
complexes of sculpture or long poems in which to seek the 
1 I, 61. 
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expression of our times. It is proper, then, to look for it in novels, 
particularly in the novels of those writers, who, like Mr. Waugh, 
compose their works with a poet’s or a sculptor’s care. If our 
train of thought has been approximately right, we shall expect to 
find that Mr. Waugh’s book consists of a series of episodes, each 
complete in itself and linked with the next by an unimportant, 
or “flat,” passage. Provided we approach the story with the 
required intellectual alertness, we shall expect to find these 
episodes going together to indicate some form of escape from 
& instability and change which are implicit in them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this is what we do find. 

I have already shortly described the three principal episodes: 
the uneventful joining passages are described again and again by 
the author as just that: times in which nothing seemed to happen 
to Helena, long sojourns in remote places with barely a word 
from Rome. But if little changes for Helena during decades of her 
life, when she does at last go to the capital city she is surrounded 
by uncertainty as though by a nightmare. Nothing is stable, 
nothing is sure: people are murdered in the night and are never 
mentioned again, even religion is new: nobody knows what to 
believe until a Council has settled it and nobody believes the 
Council will settle anything. 

Then, at last, comes the finding of the Cross, and for Helena, 
at least, a great peace in her heart. If we are looking for a gesture, 
what gesture could be more telling? The last chapters of the book 
rise to such levels that it is not too much to say that they illustrate 
the greatest of all conceptions of human existence: that in which 
the individual moves almost blindly through life conscious of 
only a deep disquiet, a yearning to fulfil a purpose which at best 
is barely discerned and which mostly is not discerned at all. 
Helena is disturbed by the problem that disturbed the vaster 
spirit of St. Augustine, living when the passage of time brought 
with it a more sickening sense of loss even than it did to Helena, 


or even than it does to-day: 


Ce qu’il cherche, c’est bien tel que sa possession comble tout 
désir et confére par conséquent la paix ... c’est le probléme de sa 
destinée; chercher 4 se connaitre, pour savoir ce qu’il faut faire afin 
de mieux étre et, si possible, afin de bien étre, voila pour lui toute 
la question." 

t Etienne Gilson: Introduction a Etude de Saint Augustin, chapter I. 
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Helena is a saint, but not Augustine’s sort of saint; and she is 
not a philosopher at all. She is down at our own level: and the 
beatitude she seeks is on our own level, too. She seeks a piece of 
wood, because it is holy. She finds it—a concrete wont of the 
gigantic abstractions that were the aim of the greater saint; she 
finds it, and she is content. 

But all this fine construction of the book can be missed unless 
we are prepared to approach it with a frame of mind quite 
different from that which we use to understand a book written in 
settled times. We must not expect classical stability: we must 
not expect a self-contained design that imposes itself upon us. I 
do not think that we shall find it in any good book written in our 
times; and because we look for it, we do not find good books. 

Helena is more than a good book: it is a model of a new sort of 
novel, Since Mr. Waugh’s previous books, excellent as they 
were, never went beyond the technical discoveries of other men, 
then Helena must, in my view, be considered to be a much 
better book than any he has previously written, and in the 
context of our times, a masterpiece. 


ABSOLUTE VALUES IN CRITICISM 
A Study of the Work of Edwin Muir 


HE work of Edwin Muir as critic belongs to a category hard to 
T define Probably because of this it has not received its just deserts. 
Essays and books by him have been appearing for twenty-five years 
with due regularity, but no attempt it seems has been made to view 
his critical writings as a whole. Nor can the excuse be offered that his 
work, by its own occasional nature, would have defeated any such 
intention: like the time-to-time pronouncements of T.. S. Eliot, of 
Middleton Murry or Herbert Read, it contains within it a germ of 
coherence, a structure attaining to crystallization. 

Perhaps another reason why this writing has not received a proper 
attention is that the critic worked outside certain popular and fashion- 
able conventions. Neither in methods of examination psycho- 
analytical or Marxian approach), nor in questions of attitude (tradition- 
alist, anarchist, reformist, etc.) was Muir to be classified with his 
colleagues. Though never eccentric he has always stood alone. 

The avoidance of the fashionable must not, however, be thought to 
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imply a complete indifference to the theme of time or any disregard 
for contemporary issues. Indeed, the human background to a work 
of art is something which we always feel informing the judgments of 
this critic; and, as this essay will hope to show, he possesses in quite an 
exceptional degree a sense of our immediate human predicament. 

Hailing originally from the Orkneys, Muir was in a better position 
than any native metropolitan to register those aspects of modern living 
which in part give rise to, in part express the distinctive nature of our 
collective ethos. These he analysed in the last chapter of his book 
entitled Transition (1926), as resulting from urbanization. “Life,” he 
wrote, “in a large city is necessarily more impersonal than life in the 
country. The difference, indeed, is so great that anybody coming to 
the city from the country has to re-orient his values or else remain 
permanently at a loss.” This re-orientation is all the more difficult in 
that the change-over from an agrarian set-up has been unprecedentedly 
rapid. One of the corollaries of this change has been the impersonal- 
ization of our feelings (contacts in a village are intimate: contacts in a 
crowd superficial). This impersonalization has led to a distrust of the 
feelings, since the subjects on which they are focussed, and the contacts 
engendering them are, correspondingly, unstable and ephemeral. 

On the intellectual plane this demotionalization of man has been 
substantiated by the advance of science and by an interpretation of the 
universe in scientific rather than imaginative terms. Now science, 
argues Muir, “‘science, enlightenment, scepticism—these make us look 
coldly, and involuntarily, automatically so, upon the things which the 
poet must contemplate with passion. The theorist’s impersonality of 
intellect becomes insensibly an impersonality of general habit, and 
eventually an impersonality of feeling.” Our undifferentiated cipher 
responses, our mass ideas and imaginings are thus strengthened, instead 
of countered, by “the intellectualization of imaginative literature” 
which Muir sees as the prevailing process. 

Unhappy, but largely at the mercy of his times, is the poet who finds 
himself caught up in this process. ““Bewilderment and distress of 
mind,” writes Muir, are the poet’s reaction to his position. He feels 
that “reality itself has broken down, that even the simple emotions, 
the instinctive reactions, are disoriented’’ and led astray. “This 
bewilderment has not the absoluteness of pessimism, but it is never- 
theless more completely without consolation. . .. To him the miseries 
of the world are not even miseries; for he cannot give them a meaning, 
or find a place for them in human life.”’ 

In his first book of essays, Latitudes (1924), Muir was concerned to 
analyse, in more abstract terms, some of the general questions to which 
a disoriented universe gives rise. With the destruction of ordered 
cosmogonies under the cross-fire of science and logic, our new world- 
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picture lacked shape and meaning. We were no longer able to 
envisage ourselves as rational spirits in a coherent pattern. The world 
had ceased to be a first principle (a cosmic repository of harmony 
and purpose). It was now no more than an accidental fact—an unwilled 
event in time and space which, having once occurred, went on without 
reason, perpetuating its pointless existence. The conclusions drawn by 
others from such a recognition were generally of a pessimistic nature; 
but Muir, at that time, still drawn to Nietzsche, avoided them largely 
from a kind of pride. Now Nietzsche’s answer to nihilism (his own 
invention, by the way) was the superman; but this latter concept was 
far too specious to appeal, even in bis early days, to Muir. Just how he 
kept himself upright in this nor’-easter of scepticism can be seen by 
reading a group of essays appearing in the last-mentioned volume. 
Many of his propositions had a paradoxical glitter about them: one 
saw them as graceful figures-of-eight executed upon the thinnest ice. 
He was, for example, opposed in theory to both optimism and pessi- 
mism as sufficient attitudes; he was also “against profundity,” “‘against 
the wise,” and “‘against being convinced.” What he actually posited 
against the disintegrating effects of such a stark intellectual position 
was something equally vague and potent—“‘the terrible urgency of 
life.’” Quite what he meant by this, it would be difficult to explain. 
Translated crudely into axioms of conduct, it takes on a suspect 
Nietzschean hue: “assert yourself to the utmost; there is no other 
wisdom, no other Mie no other life.’ Muir, however, did not 
then believe in these transpositions of logic. “All reason,” he wrote, 
“leads finally to folly; there is no final reason, for reason is not final. 
Any theory of logic, to be valid, must therefore be born outside of 
logic; and as whatever is outside logic is irrational, the critic of reason 
must be folly. We need a theory of thought from the standpoint of 
folly even if it be only to set thought free.” 

Such a region, if not a theory, he found in the universe of art. Here, 
his rejection of reason as a first principle and his strong unformulated 
sense of life—properties which might prove somewhat treacherous as 
pointers on the moral plane—were all in the critic’s favour. There was 
nothing interested in his examination of this fresh sphere of activity; no 
rigid values he desired it to serve. Art he saw as autonomous action; 
as a series of free gestures—in short, as play. But even play can be 
judged and measured; and in the long run we measure it by the degree 
in which it mimics life—the extent to which it exercises our energies 
and aspirations. Play is thus a mimicry of life in which we find ourselves 
blissfully free of the usual consequences of our actions. 

Granted the somewhat disenchanted view, the near-nihilistic 
approach which Muir maintained concerning existence, this explana- 
tion of the nature of art in terms of play was brave and unexpected. 
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It was—without actually saying as much—an assertion and expression 
of spirit. It suggested a certain element of free-will which the deter- 
minist would not have endorsed. Contrasted with the interpretations 
of art by the psycho-analytical school of critics or by ie Leftist 
partisans of historical materialism, Muir’s position allowed to art an 
intrinsic quality all its own, It concentrated on its foremost properties, 
on its aesthetic characteristics, and not on those properties that might 
come in handy for turning the wheel of revolution or further exploring 
the caverns of the mind. In this estimation of art there was a hidden 
transcendental strain—a kind of idealism chiefly formal, but one 
which permitted to its subject a greater degree of proper freedom than 
other serious movements in criticism bestowed. 

In this concept of art as play, then, Muir had discovered a realm of 
activity in which design and harmony might well appear, without 
compelling him to relinquish his original idea of the universe as 
meaningless. Here, his natural sense of order was able to examine and 
formulate the principles of this new field without a sense of intellectual 
dishonesty. If art was play, well play had its rules; and these the critic 
must strive to understand. 

The book in which Muir deals with this at length is The Structure of 
the Novel (1928): an examination of the principal conventions which 
various types of fiction presuppose. This is, perhaps, the most serious 
work in which the nature of the novel is discussed in broad and general 
terms, without being subordinated to any single over-all theory, 
literary or extra-literary in nature. It does not try to appropriate the 
function of fiction to any other cause. It does not attempt to justify 
it by resorting to politics or religion, or annex it as an aesthetic 
demonstration of some particular Weltanschauung. 

If Muir, however, was singularly free of current fashions in criticism, 
it must not be thought he in any way defended an Ivory Tower 
aestheticism. One of criticism’s fundamental problems is the relation 
of literature to time, to the age in which it comes to be written, and 
to subsequent ages in which it may be read. The first half of this 
question was one which the better critics of the ’twenties attempted 
to answer in their various ways. ““One must,” as Rimbaud said, “be 
absolutely modern’; and quite what this modernity implied was 
something which all were trying to define. Some of the legacies of 
this problem—the contrivance, for example, of a conscious up-to-date 
art, as deliberately stream-lined as a racing-car—wear a curious period 
air for us to-day. Others, on the other hand, like The Wasteland, appear 
as strangely venerable classics. It was not, however, so much the 
problem of modernism or modernity in art which Muir set himself 
to answer, as that of contemporaneity; the relation of an artist to his 
own time, his history and environment in its totality rather than in 
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its “advanced” appearance only. Briefly, we may say, his conclusion 
in this matter was that the artist must do much more than merely reflect 
the features of his age, its conflicts and its incongruities. He must resist, 
then aesthetically resolve them. Another way of putting this would be 
to say that authors react to their own time in one of the two following 
manners. The first, whom we might call fashionable writers, see it 
only in its superficial aspects and reproduce them passively: the 
second, who might be termed temporal writers, observe these same 
aspects and generally dislike them; oppose them but none the less 
assimilate them; and so express their age by doing battle with it. The 
great writers, Muir asserts, have usually belonged to the latter class, 
responding in most periods of history with a certain hostility to their 
age. In an essay on “The Zeitgeist” which introduces his book 
Transition, he writes: 


A man who apprehends the power of the age will regard himself 
as its enemy; like Milton, Swift, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and a 
host of other writers he will show a distaste almost grotesque for 
contemporary habits of thought. This hostility is in certain writers 
inevitable; it is in effect a testing of the age by itself, an assaying 
process from which, its deceptions and (liens burned away, the 
age emerges in greater purity. For all great writers are of their 
time, though they sometimes think of themselves as outside and 
against it; and when they attain expression in art the age is interro- 
gating itself, is being for the sake of self-realization. 
Without this hostility against itself the spirit of no age could come 
to realization; it would remain undifferentiated and unawakened; 
it could never be objectified, for all objectification implies separation. 


Just how a literature might be created both permanent and con- 
temporary in nature was another aspect of the problem with which 
Muir was deeply concerned. Now if the great writer tended to resist 
the superficial attributes of his age, he also found it necessary—argued 
Muir—to reach to some final vision of acceptance. What this acceptance 
consisted of would appear to be a picture of human destiny, an aware- 
ness of the human predicament manifested at one particular moment 
of time. In other words, the great contemporary writer is drawn to 
interpret the mortal condition—the ae of man’s fate—as 
coloured by the spectrum of his own age. And here Muir draws an 


important distinction between the genuine experience of “acceptance” 
and the “‘will-to-acceptance” which is never truly grounded, never 
manifested in immediate terms. “Nothing,” he writes, “is wholly 
real (for the poet), until it finds an image as well as a formula for 
itself. For the image is the record that a conception has been steeped in 
the unconscious, and there accepted by the deeper potencies of the 
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mind. Because it was once accepted in this way the cosmogony of 
the Bible is still in one sense more real than that of modern science.” 
Until an hypothesis has become an “‘imaginative reality” to the writer, 
it matters not how “modern” or creditable it may be in purely intellec- 
tual terms. “The reason why the poet has not taken the discoveries 
of science (as the objects of his art) can be only because they are not 
familiar to him, because . . . his unconscious has not accepted them.”’ 

In his book The Present Age (1939), Muir returns to this earlier 
theme of the author’s conflict with his epoch. This time he speaks in 
broader terms of the results of such a friction; of the way in which, 
through opposition, a fresh attitude to affairs is evolved. ‘Three 
seiode,” he writes, ‘‘may be distinguished in the history of the present 
century. The century began with a belief in the future, lost that belief 
and relapsed into a mood of hopelessness tempered by faith in the 

ast, and has now returned to a modified belief in the present, coloured 

y the intervening disillusionment.” This third phase, Muir relates to 
“the actual worsening of the state of the world” and the rise of Fascism 
between the wars as a great usurping menace. From a tardy awareness 
of this, a new faith in civilization arose. This affirmation of construc- 
tive liberal values differed from the smug belief in evolution, in 
automatic progress and inevitable utopias prevalent prior to 1914. It 
was, one may say, no luxury faith but rather a faith of necessity—a 
back-to-the-wall sort of optimism. As Muir observes, it was not a 
natural measure so much as an “emergency one.” 

If the threat of Fascism served to recall the intelligentsia, after 
their flirtation with disenchantment, to a more responsible state of 
mind, its impact on Muir was equally decisive. The results of this 
change are chiefly apparent in his awe book, Essays on Literature and 
Society (1949), in which we find his thought re-oriented towards 
more traditional European goals. The import of Latitudes might 
. largely be described as a statement of aggressive doubt concerning 
the values of Western culture. Like Nietzsche, his early intellectual 
master, he probably contemplated at that time a complete trans- 
valuation of values; but if scepticism scoured his mind of imprecise 
concepts and preconceived arguments it failed to provide him with 
a fresh set of standards. Intuition—the critic’s good fairy—had enabled 
Muir to keep his balance, but could not assist him much in grounding 
his judgment of literature on human absolutes. 

Muir’s reacceptance of traditional tenets (of “the uniqueness of 
are iy the imperfection of human life, the desire of the imperfect 

ing for perfection, and the perfection of God,” as he described them 
in his study of Browning), was arrived at by a process of rejection. His 
assent to these cardinal principles would not appear to have been given 
on grounds of intrinsic spiritual conviction but rather because they 
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seemed to provide a saner alternative working-basis. The three con- 
ceptions of human life (which he himself had never embraced and 
which he now specifically discounted), were—one, the historico- 
political; two, the biological; and three, the utilitarian. The first of 
these he set out to expose in his essays on “Oswald Spengler” and “The 
Decline of the Novel.” “History,” he wrote in the former, “is the 
record of human limitation; it accepts action effectively operative in 
time, and nothing more. Religion accepts the totality of human 
desire, disappointment and fulfilment, whether effectively operative 
in time or not. Its basis is therefore wider than that of history.” 
Man, interpreted historically, can only see morality as an impediment, 
as an irrelevant gauge of his conduct. Expedience must be his sovereign 
rule. Just as, according to this conception, human life is subordinated 
to events in time, so it appears as a mere extension, an awkward 
postscript to the animal world when assessed according to biological 
canons. Similarly, it finds itself the vassal of matter, the victim or pawn 
of facts in space when expounded in a utilitarian manner. All of these 
view-points tend to ignore the individual aspect of the human being. 
Instead, they are concerned with man as a species, as a force in an 
incarnate science of dynamics, as a labour-unit, as a physical specimen. 
None are interested in the person for himself. These implications Muir 
develops in an essay on “Natural Man and Political Man.” 

Opposing these three views of life, we have the religious or supra- 
temporal, which Muir equates with that of the artist. Imagination 
depends for its working, its full unfettered functioning, upon a con- 
ception of human existence which does not outlaw the irrational 
although it may posit an ultimate reason. Such a conception is the 
Christian one. 

To employ a distinction which T. E. Hulme created, we see that Muir 
assessed these attitudes according to “‘a critique of satisfaction’’ rather 
than “‘a critique of concepts.” He is led to evoke religious standards 
because no others would seem to serve the purpose. This strange 
—— recognition he traces in his essay “The Decline of the 
Novel”: 


The norm of human existence remains. There are certain beliefs 
which are natural to man, for they satisfy his mind and heart better 
than any alternative ones. The mark of such beliefs is their com- 
pleteness; they close the circle. In a state of irremediable imperfection 
such as man’s the circle can only be closed by calling on something 
beyond man; by postulating a transcendental reality. So the belief 
in eternity is natural to man; and all the arts, all the forms of imagina-~ 
tive literature, since they depend on that belief are natural to him. 


Nor must it be thought that these conclusions form, in isolation, 
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a set of values which Muir imposes willy-nilly on any work he is 
trying to assess. Most of these opinions are subsumed in his treatment 
of particular subjects. They are organic judgments, grounded in the 
concrete; aan suggestions struck out from the specific. This being 
so, they bear direct relation to works of literature aesthetically con- 
sidered. They help, for example, to explain to us why the eighteenth- 
century novel has a definite ending whilst the novel of to-day has a 
vague uncertain ending; both of them reflections of the minds of their 
age, the first being one in which life is envisaged within the limits of 
a permanent pattern, the second in the terms of a process of flux, 
endless and yet ephemeral. Or hear him contrasting the modes of 
thought in medieval and Elizabethan letters in a discourse on the verse 
of Robert Henryson. “It was one of those ages,”’ he writes, speaking 
of the times of the poet, “when the life of man and of the beasts turns 
naturally into a story because it is part of a greater story about which 
there is general consent.” “The virtue of the story while it lasted,”’ he 
continues, ‘“‘was that it made everything natural, even tragedy; so 
that while pity had a place, there was no place for those outcries against 
life which fill the tragic drama of the next age. . . . The poet accepts 
life, as the Elizabethans tried to do, but is also resigned to it; the 
—_ implying the resignation and the resignation the acceptance.” 
this gives a structure and an outline to his judgments; a workman- 
like neatness of examination. Excellent, however, as these partitions 
are, they do not represent the uniqueness, the final distinction of Muir 
as critic. That quality, in its ultimate essence, results from his having 
looked into the gulf, from having conceived—as modern man con- 
ceives it—the universe in the image of an abyss; from a deep awareness 
of this experience combined with a singular honesty in not attempting 
to douse this vision by glibly espousing any ready panacea. Because of 
this unusual probity of mind, Muir has evolved a critique of attitudes 
without the adaptation of partisan tenets. His criticism, then, is both 
serious and moral; and, in an age of blunt-edged propaganda, retains 
a responsible sensitive bearing. More than most of his critical colleagues, 
he has tried to unite the separate faculties called into play when passing 
judgment. “The critic,” he writes, “‘has three functions: to feel beauty 
when he sees it, and for that he must be an artist; to examine and find 
whether it is the true beauty, and for that he must be a psychologist; 
and to discover what significance it holds, and for that he must be 
twice a psychologist—in other words, a philosopher.” 
In the light of this passage, we see Muir engaged in pursuing his 
ideal of the whole man as critic. His whole work testifies well to this 
intent. DeREK STANFORD 
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REVIEWS 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


The Letters of William Morris to his Family and Friends, edited by 
Philip Henderson (Longmans 25s). 


R. HENDERSON’S aim in producing this selection of William 

Morris’s letters is “to assemble the materials for a rounded 
self-portrait,” by including all those letters “which, without repetition, 
most clearly reveal their writer’s character and his many-sided activity 
as poet, craftsman and socialist.” Some of the letters have been pub- 
lished before, notably in J. W. Mackail’s Life of William Morris: the 
new material is drawn from various sources, and includes the four very 
interesting letters on Socialism, addressed to the Rev. George Baititon, 
which were privately printed in 1894. Mr. Henderson adds a minimum 
of useful annotation, and introduces the collection with an excellent 
sketch of Morris’s life. 

Morris did not think much of himself as a letter-writer, but the 
reader to-day may well have another opinion. The letters are “func- 
tional,” honest in spirit and outspoken in matter, with few intimacies 
about William Morris and a great deal about his activities; they are 
free from garrulity or maundering, and there is no “chatter about 
Harriet.”” Mr. Henderson remarks pertinently that, “If happiness 
consists in ‘the pleasurable exercise A our energies,’ as Morris main- 
tained, he should by his own definition have been a very happy man.” 
Judgment upon whether he was in fact a happy man or not neces- 
sarily depends on how happiness is understood; but where Mr. 
Henderson gets the impression that Morris was “deeply frustrated in 
his personal life,” others may see simply that acute disappointment 
that lies in wait for presumably any man of sensibility who lives to 
middle age in a world that labours under the sin of Adam—especially 
if he does not “know the answer.” And Morris did not know it. He 
called himself “careless of metaphysics and religion” (that was putting 
it mildly), and he thought the answer was Socialism. 

William Morris was a poet and craftsman; but it would be a great 
mistake to ignore his Socialism, as these letters very clearly show. In 
a way it was his Socialism that saved Morris: without it he might have 
degenerated into a mere neo-medievalist aesthetician. He was neither 
a “Bloomsbury pink” nor, in this matter, a romanticist; he writes to 
Robert Thompson: 


You see what we Socialists aim at is to remove from people the 
weight of overwork and anxiety which now crushes them: we 
know that a condition of poverty has not always meant overwork 
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and anxiety, but under modern civilization it does, and with 
modern civilization we have to deal: we cannot turn our people 
back into Catholic English peasants and Guild craftsmen, or into 
heathen Norse bonders, much as may be said for such conditions 


of life. . . . 


His Socialism was considered and practical; he saw that a transition 
period, “involving State Socialism and pretty stiff at that,” was 
inevitable (“But I do not think it will last long’”’). But what he learned 
about party politics in the Social Democratic Federation and the 
Socialist League, in dealing with such men as H. M. Hyndman, Harry 
Quelch and “‘Donald and Co.,”’ was disillusioning. He wrote to Mrs. 
Burne-Jones: 


. . . in all the wearisome shilly-shally of parliamentary politics 
I should be absolutely useless: and the immediate end to be 
gained, the pushing things just a trifle nearer to State Socialism, 
which when realized seems to me but a dull goal—all this quite 


sickens me. 


In the third letter to Bainton he says, “*. . . our ‘government’ of the 
future . . . would be rather an administration of things than a govern- 
ment of persons,” and sketches a picture of the socialist future, not in 
terms of standards of living or class vengeance, but of federalized 
communities, uncentralized administration, a society in which every 
competent person would be an active citizen, and a central body con- 
cerned almost entirely with “the guardianship of the principles of 
society.”’ It is an attractive picture. But what, even in 1888, did Morris 
suppose that the nationalization of the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange had necessarily to do with such an ideal? 

Many people to-day who are uncomfortable in the company of the 
Pre-Raphaelites make an exception of William Morris—the man, if 
not his works. The poetry, the furnishings, the tapestries, the printing 
and book-production as such are outside a consideration of his letters; 
but Mr. Henderson includes reproductions of two membership-cards 
which recalled to me the pang of disappointment, almost of disbelief, 
with which I first saw a book published by the Kelmscott Press. But 
Eric Gill perhaps put his finger on the attraction of Morris as a person 
when he called him “that most manly of great men.”’ There brother 
recognized brother, and it was not only one quality that they had in 
common. That Morris anticipated some of the ideas that are asso- 
ciated with Gill’s name is nothing new; but the degree of anticipation 
as shown by these letters is remarkable; no less remarkable is their 
frequent expression in a similar sort of way to Gill’s, and with like 
turns of speech. Gill indeed may be considered a continuer and cor- 
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rector of Morris: he saw the weaknesses of the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment, he saw what was wrong with Morris’s Socialism, he saw (if I 
may put it so) what was wrong with Morris—he was a man “careless 
of metaphysics and religion.” And though Eric Gill seems to have 
been less consciously influenced by Morris than by Ruskin, that 
influence can hardly be adequately represented by the use of that good 
term of abuse “‘architectoorallooral,”’ or the likening of major political 
parties to Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

The estimation of William Morris formulated by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, and confirmed by Mackail as moving through the world “‘as 
in a dream, isolated, Ws Pasar almost empty of love or hatred,”’ is 
not altogether supported by his letters. He wrote to Mrs. Burne- 
Jones on August 29, 1882: 

I hope I am not quite unhumble, or want to be the only person 
in the world untroubled; but I have been ever loth to think that 
there were no people going through life, not without pain indeed, 
but with simplicity and free from blinding entanglements. Such 
an one I want ng and my faith is that it is possible for most 
men to be no worse. 

Those surely are not the words of a man who was isolated and unloving 
—but the writer of them might appear to be so. 
DONALD ATTWATER 


POETRY AND PASSION 


Selected Poems of Thomas Merton (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 
Poems 1938-1949, by Robert Lowell (Faber 9s 6d). 
HERE is justness as well as wit in Mr. Allan M. Laing’s New 
Statesman epigram (22nd April, 1950)— 
Wordsworth, as every poet knows, 
Thought poetry “impassioned prose,” 
But now austerity’s the fashion: 
Our bards still prose, but cut the passion. 


—for it sums up the mass of verse published over the last ten or more 
years: that unhappy dough of good intentions, praiseworthy dis- 
positions, sensitive consciences, stodgy rhythms and flat imagery. 

But, very occasionally, a volume of verse appears which is irradiated 
by something far more essential to poetry than any amount of respec- 
table attitudes—a brightness, a joy in living. Both of the books under 
review have, in varying degrees, this quality. 

Thomas Merton’s book is the more difficult to assess. In his intro- 
duction, Mr. Robert Speaight speaks of the danger lest Merton’s 
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might seem to be an advertisement for Gethsemani, the Cister- 
cian abbey. But the real danger, it seems to me, is that Gethsemani— 
by which Mr. Speaight surely means something hardly amenable to 
advertisement by any poet, however great—might have the effect of an 
advertisement for Merton’s poetry. Coming across positive warmth 
of feeling at a time when this is so rare in poetry, one has to be more 
than usually careful in deciding whether such warmth is truly and 
always poetic warmth, in the poetry itself, or whether it is the reflec- 
tion of the writer’s spiritual success, the satisfaction of his needs and 
desires. In this case it is a particularly delicate consideration, both for 
those who do, and for those who do not, share Merton’s religious feelings. 
The first point which emerges from a strictly poetic consideration 
is the bright freshness and sharp impact of Merton’s imagery (he is 
especially successful in creating Middle Eastern and tropical scenes). 
Of bombed houses he writes: 


They still pour down 

(As conch-shells, from their curling sleep, the sea) 

The air-raid’s perished roar. 
and cold November sitting ‘“‘among the reeds like an unlucky fisher”’ 
is evoked in the image, “the stricken cages of the trees.’”’ Indeed, 
Merton has been perhaps too consciously preoccupied with the image 
per se (the last-quoted example reappears in a later poem as “forsaken 
cages”; one poem has “the thin, salt smell of life’’ which recurs 
elsewhere as “‘the thin, salt voice of violence’’), for the freshness and 
immediacy of his imagery is not always accompanied by an inven- 
tiveness of rhythm. It is sometimes as if the ind were moving while 
the body remained still. — 

I cannot agree with Mr. Speaight that the most recent poems in 
this selection, those written at Gethsemani, are “‘incontestably the 
better.”” The question here is whether Merton is not (for obvious 
reasons) tending to use too consistently terms of liturgy and of the 
monastic life, and thus impeding communication with the “outside 
world” with which he is still concerned—a point which Mr. Speaight 
himself raises, and dismisses too easily. The comparatively small 
output of so urgent a talent as Gerard Manley Hopkins reminds us 
that a life cannot with ease and impunity be devoted simultaneous 
to God and to poetry. We shall await Merton’s further work wi 
more than usual interest. 

While Merton in much of his work is speaking of the abstract, 
impersonalised monk, Robert Lowell’s poetry is inhabited by vividly 
individual persons (for instance, Michael in Thanksgiving’s Over, or 
Mary Winslow), and if we are conscious of a greater vitality in them 
it is not necessarily because they are deficient in holiness or humility. 
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In Lowell’s verse there is a notable “dramatic” quality which we have 
not seen in English por for a long time (apart from ambiguous 
glimpses in the work of Dylan Thomas). We are not immediately 
conscious of the “image”’ in this poetry because it is inseparable from 
the whole achievement: the healthy surprisingness of the vocabulary, 
the rhythms which are at once staccato and prolonged, the music of 
the words, always strong, astringent, varied: 


Now south and south and south the mallard heads, 
His green-blue bony hood echoes the green 

Flats of the Weser, and the mussel be 

Are sluggish where the webbed feet spanked the lean 
Eel grass to tinder in the take-off. . . 


Not that Lowell’s imagery is not striking and original: 


the munching English lane . . . 

the bread-stuffed ducks are brooding... 
the whorish slither of a snake 

That chokes a duckling. . . 


Nor is it merely that his idiom, as the dust-cover claims, is new and 
echoes no other voice. (He seems to have learnt something, in general 
technique, from Browning’s monologues at their best). What is most 
original about Lowell is the fact that his work is entirely faithful to 
his idiom and that his idiom is elastic in its potentialities. The criticism 
that one would make of much verse published during recent years is 
not that the idiom is derivative (though it sometimes has been), but 
that the poet is using a mixture of idioms: a characteristic feature is the 
juxtaposition of strongly metaphorical passages with direct, explicit 
statement or moralising. At its most sincere, this habit is dangerous 
(as when, after an extended section of imaginative description, Merton 
cries out, “Oh! Since I was a baby in the Pyrenees . . .””); at its worst, 
the reader experiences a lurch, like falling downstairs or accidentally 
turning over two pages of an anthology. It is the quality of wholeness 
in Lowell’s work, of integrity, of three-dimensional solidity, that is 
so unusual and so welcome. 

I think that the only criticism one should make, at present, of 
Lowell’s poetry would concern the necessity of discipline, of control, 
which in his case—and for the happiest of reasons—is pressing. At 
moments his gestures seem unnecessarily violent, and there is a hint 
of strain, even of melodrama. Perhaps the most obvious danger that 
he will face in his future development lies in the very vivacity of his 


imagination, the richness of his sensibility. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 
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DEDICATED EXPLORERS 


Jesuits Go East: A Record of Missionary Activity in the East, 1541-1786, 
by Felix Alfred Plattner (Clonmore and Reynolds 16s). 


HIS absorbing and heart-warming book deserved much better 
"Tinemae at the hands of its publishers in English. They have de- 
prived it of the index and chapter references of the German original 
which asked for only about six more pages, and their margins through- 
out are an offence to the eye. Nor are these the only blemishes. 
The proof-reading has been as slovenly as everything else about the 
production. Surely it was the duty of somebody in Dublin to correct 
obvious slips in the original due to the fact that Fr. Plattner, a Swiss 
Jesuit, is primarily busy about many things entirely unconnected with 
missionary activity in the East. We had a right to be spared such curious 
information as that a league is a mile (p. 14) or that Cochin is spelt 
Kotchin or Bassein, Bazani. Marco Polo’s name for Japan is given as 
Zipangu (correct) on p. 13, but turns into Jipangu two pages later. 
Prince Henry of Portugal is not known to history as the “‘Seafarer”’ (he 
never went to sea) but as the “Navigator,” one who wrote on the 
science of navigation. What is the good of telling the reader that the 
Equator was called in good old-fashioned German the Gleicher- 
Giirtel unless he is also told that the words mean the “Equalizing 
Girdle”? Such blemishes, and there are plenty more, would not be 
worth mentioning were the book less outstandingly good. It was not 
the translators’ business but the publishers’ to have them removed. 
The translation by Lord Sudley and Oscar Blobel is uniformly ex- 
cellent, not just a dull rendering but a fine _ of racy English in its 
own right, which yet is strictly faithful to the original. 

The German title of the book is Jesuiten zur See, Jesuits on the Sea, 
but the present one is more accurate, if less romantic, because Fr. 
Plattner takes in their overland travels also. Indeed, one of the most 
exciting sections in the book is the account of Fr. Johann Grueber’s 
travels, that extraordinary Austrian Jesuit who in the mid-seventeenth 
century walked the whole way from Smyrna to Peking. If that was not 
hiking on the heroic scale then, by the shade of Marco Polo, there 
never was any such thing. Fr. Plattner must be temperamentally of 
Grueber’s class for he hustles us through the centuries at such breakneck 
speed that we hardly know where we are half the time and fumble 
ion for the index. Its omission is a sin crying to all the gods of 
travel for vengeance. The author, of course, begins with St. Francis 
Xavier, the pioneer of modern missionary enterprise, but he is much 
mistaken when he says that the aim of St. Francis was “to imbue the 
Far East with the spirit of Europe.” No doubt he meant the spirit of 
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Christ, which was not by any means the same thing, as the letters of 
the great man so trenchantly prove. He went the length of applying 
to many Portuguese officials in India the terrible text, “Let them be 
blotted out of the book of life.’’ The title of the first chapter, “Ancient 
Voyages to the Far East,” is a little misleading, as it has nothing to do 
with the exploits of the remarkable Greek and Roman traders of the 
second century who reached India and Cochin-China by sea, though 
not round the Cape. Fr. Plattner’s story really begins with the discovery 
of the Cape by Bartholomew Diaz, and that is part of modern rather 
than ancient history. It is a most informative chapter, telling with many 
a vivid quotation of the absolutely hair-raising conditions on board 
the ocean-going ships of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On 
these floating coffins thousands of Jesuits sailed, and it makes the pulse 
quicken to read of what they put up with in order to win through to 
living martyrdoms in China and Japan, or, as often as not, to bloody 
ones. Hundreds found watery graves through shipwreck or death from 
pestilence. None of them were conscripts but eager volunteers who 
thought the world well lost, and themselves too, for the chance of 
bringing the light and love of God Our Lord to strange peoples at the 
ends of the earth. 

In subsequent chapters of the book, we are given outline accounts of 
Bento de Goes’ famous journey in search of Cathay, of Desideri’s 
travels in Tibet, of Monserrate’s adventures in India and Arabia, and of 
Ricci’s great work in China. The little Fr. Plattner has room to say 
merely whets the appetite for more, and that makes us again glare 
balefully in the direction of Dublin (and Ashley Place). It would have 
been so easy to enhance the value of the book by supplying a few 
references to the works of the Jesuit missionaries themselves, admirably 
translated and edited in the Hakluyt Society’s publications and in the 
“Broadway Travellers” series. Fr. Plattner’s chapter, “Fortitude in 
Adversity,’ will come as a surprise to any readers who may have 
thought that Buchenwald and Belsen were without a parallel for in- 
famy in the past. His Excellency, the Marquis de Pombal, had nothing 
to learn from the Nazis. The whistle of winds in the rigging and the 
tang of flying spume is in these pages, but it is the bravery of the men 
concerned, men without the slightest idea that they were being brave, 
which is the real exhilaration. To know them is an education in cheerful 
fortitude and self-command. A person not stirred by their story would 
be well advised to join the Civil Service and become an inspector of 
taxes. 


James BRODRICK 
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THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN CREEDS 
Early Christian Creeds, by J. N. D. Kelly (Longmans 26s). 
HE study of origins is always a fascinating affair; the study of 
y poh organisms not less so. In this book we find that twofold 
fascination. The author, with a combination of scholarship and insight 
which makes this a genuinely important book, studies the rise and 
development of credal formularies in the Church from Apostolic times 
until the tenth century. Of that development in the West, what the 
author has to tell us may be baldly summarized thus: The title 
‘Apostles’ Creed”’ is not to be understood as meaning that it represents 
a formulation of beliefs, explicitly drawn up by the Twelve. At the 
same time, the Church in the second century was justified in holding 
that the “rule of faith” believed and taught by her had been sub- 
stantially inherited from the teaching of the Apostles themselves. In 
succeeding centuries there were modidestene and clarifications of the 
primitive statement, due to a large extent to the vigorous life of the 
Gallic churches. Yet these were but enrichments of the ancient faith, 
elaborated and formulated at Rome. 

But no summary can hope to suggest the wealth of evidence which 
is marshalled to justify and clarify each step in a long but convincing 
argument. Indeed, the combination of wide learning, good-tempered 
treatment of opposing theories, lack of prejudice and balance of judg- 
ment is one which makes this a very remarkable book indeed. The 
author seems to have read everything that could have the remotest 
bearing on his subject, yet though the evidence of vast erudition is 
inescapable, it in no way makes the book a forbidding one. On the 
contrary, anyone whose interest in the development of Christian 
theology and practice is more than superficial could read it with no 
small profit and without much difficulty. At the same time, the pub- 
lisher is justified in his claim that it should prove to be a standard work, 
which the specialist will need to keep by him. 

What gives the book its special quality is the way in which all along 
the specific subject under | is related to the living practice 
of the Church. Indeed, as the author points out, the very existence of 
credal formularies, even in their very primitive forms, can only be 
appreciated in their relation to the liturgical life, in particular to the 
baptismal activity, of the early Church. Moreover, the evidence shows 
how, by the working of what the author describes as “‘causes deeply 
buried in the instinctive life of institutions and societies” (a phrase 
which rather self-consciously shirks invoking a supernatural explana- 
tion), a central unifying force operated on local divergencies to produce 
harmony and in the end pate identity of statement. 


Nothing has been said yet of the chapters in which the author dis- 
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cusses the establishment of the great conciliar creeds. Quoting the 
words of C. H. Turner—‘‘the old creeds were creeds for catechumens, 
the new creed was a creed for bishops” —he reminds us that the purpose 
of the new, fuller, theological statements was to provide a test of 
orthodoxy during the great debates of the fourth century. Continuing 
his practice of relating the creeds to the life of the Church, the author 
tells how, in a somewhat “dubious atmosphere,” the recitation of the 
Constantinopolitan (sc. ““Nicene”) Creed came to form part of the 
Mass. Thus it was eventually recognized as “the sole baptismal con- 
fession of the East and the eucharistic creed of Christendom.” Once 
again, in these massive chapters, we feel that we are not just studying a 
diagram; we are attending a demonstration at which a skilled anatomist 
traces out the pattern of some vital organ and shows its function in the 
entire organism. Altogether a completely satisfying book, and one for 
which we owe a great debt of gratitude to the author for the devoted 
labour that has gone to its making. THomas CorBISHLEY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Father Steuart, S. J.: A Study of his Life and Teaching, by Katharine 
Kendall (Burns and Oates 155). 


ISS KENDALL disclaims any attempt at a “‘full-dress” biography 
Ms the late Fr. Steuart, but wishes to “trace the development of 
his character through his boyhood and years of training and then to 
see the gradual unfolding of those very special qualities which . . . gave 
such a unique cachet to his personality and his teaching.” This was 
much the harder task. Letters, and information given by his brother 
and sister facilitated a reconstruction of his boyhood: about the actual 
development of his vocation Miss Kendall naturally says very little, 
for few know anything about it. Even less can be said about his years 
of training, save that it could be feared that so versatile a youth risked 
becoming “‘scattered” in mind and work—at Oxford, even if the 
full-blooded life surrounding him may have attracted him, it is certain 
that he could not endure the drudgery of preparing for the “‘schools.”” 
Older men doubtless feared he would be too much attracted by the 
brilliant Fr. Tyrrell: but his mind was singularly independent. The 
rest of the book draws necessarily on Fr. Steuart’s own books, letters 
and notes (though there is a mass of inédit remaining) and notes taken 
by those who attended his retreats. Hence we seem to be breathing 
the air of the study or convent-parlour rather than consorting with a 
living person. However, it would be impossible to convey how 
remarkable a man he was, so reticent was he or even purposely baffling: 
so patient and anxious to help, yet so alien to intimacies. We think he 
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was almost unique in England for his laborious “scientific” study of 
the spiritual and mystical life: abroad, he would have found many 
a companion. Such a one is bound to experience much purgative 
suffering, and this is at least suggested towards the end of the book. 


The Saints in Pictures. St. Jerome; St. Francis of Assisi; St. Catherine of 
Siena, all by Maisie Ward (Sheed and Ward 3s 6d each). 


7 letterpress of these little books is, as we might have felt sure 
it would be, excellent and one more proof that the genre “‘vie-de- 
saint” is out of date: the pictures show how differently artists con- 
ceived the same subject. Those representing St. Jerome had necessarily 
to be imaginative: no “‘authentic” portrait of him exists or can exist. 
Still, we would like to know, so far as possible, what the Saints did 
look like. Of those chosen to illustrate St. Jerome, we shall always 
enjoy best the picture by Albrecht Diirer, and least, that by Domeni- 
chino; and the dream in which he sees himself being flogged by two 
stalwart angels might, we think, have been omitted. But we shall 
always be able to divert ourselves by the extremely funny lions which 
medieval and even renaissance artists give as the Saint’s sole com- 
panions: we are glad, however, that Carpaccio did not feel it necessary 
to spoil his lovely picture of the Saint’s funeral by portraying a lion, 
though even he puts, far off in the background, some sort of tapir, 
fastened to a palm tree. 

The earlier pictures of St. Francis must surely be true to type in a 
way that the Jater cruelly sentimentalised ones cannot be: the famous 
thirteenth-century one chosen for the “jacket” of the book does not 
err, maybe, in making the radiantly happy Saint look grim—so 
intense was his suffering that very likely, when he was not asked for 
gaiety, he did look tormented, though the immense width of forehead 
and chin tapering almost to a point may be due to the artist’s lack of 
skill: but this is a real “St. Francis.”” The famous “earliest” pictures of 
all make the wiry little Umbrian too stalwart—almost like a monu- 
mental brass. As for St. Catherine, artists very seldom have the 
courage to represent her as she was—utterly haggard, and, at the end, 
“every tiny bone” showing through the skin. The best-known one, 
by Vanni, which may have been painted very soon after her death in 
1380, suggests rather a moping saint, whereas even in her ecstasies 
she cannot but have displayed the ‘love, joy and peace,” that are the 
first three fruits of the Holy Spirit. These books, then, are precious for 
their vivid pen-portraiture of certain Saints: none of the painted effigies 
can be equally to the liking of everyone. 
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Desert Calling, by Anne Fremantle (Hollis and Carter 15s). 


HARLES DE FOUCAULD very early jettisoned his innocence and 
few lost his faith: his brief time spent soldiering was rackety and 
wasteful: but soon enough he realized the void, indeed vulgarity, of 
vice; the desert and the African sky and a close association with Jews 
and Moslems, to whom faith was a living thing, at least suggested the 
nobility and desirability of the Spirit. In all this there is an analogy with 
the character and conversion of Renan’s grandson, Psichari, and with 
the airman Saint-Exupéry who wrote more wonderfully than either, 
though he never quite accomplished his pilgrimage. It was as Moroccan 
explorer in disguise as impenetrable as Burton’s that Charles found his 
human vocation: he was to be invaluable later on to Lyautey and to 
achieve much for peace through knowledge. (It is odd that for a vague 
period he was engaged; but the girl was judged not suited to his 
resplendent ancestry: he told her he had no faith—she said she would 

ray him back. Years later, he, then a monk, met her; she had lost 

er faith, and it was he who prayed her back.) But his spirit was all 
the while re-awakening: it was the abbé Huvelin who finally told 
him to go to confession and all would be well. He did; the conversion 
was complete. But conversion is not only “from” but “to.” He 
entered a Trappist monastery: it was too “grand’’: he proceeded to 
La Trappe in Syria where indeed he experienced perfect poverty and 
abnegation. Turkish massacres of Armenian Christians seem to have 
made him think of the priesthood. He was in fact ordained and became 
a hermit in the Sahara. Impossible even to summarize his amazing life 
of prayer, penance, and activity among the Touaregs who all but 
worshipped him and yet were not converted. During a fanatical 
uprising of the Saharan tribes in 1916, he was shot. A French officer 
found him, the Blessed Sacrament still upon his breast. His cause was 
introduced in Rome in 1927. Five million persons visited the “de 
Foucauld exhibition” in Paris before it left for the provinces. This 
book is worthy of an all but unparalleled history. 


Chasing An Ancient Greek, by Douglas Young (Hollis and Carter 
12s 6d). 


Tx ancient Greek in question hardly appears on the stage until 
the final chapter. Douglas Young was chasing Theognis manu- 
scripts in half the cities of Europe, but until the last chapter the author 
is much more concerned with the chase than with the quarry. The 
chase is pleasantly enough described though with some rather self- 
conscious digressions about Scottish nationalism which really ought to 
be kept for another book. Beginning appropriately in the Bodleian and 
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passing through Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy and France, the 
author describes encounters with his friends and a in a 
way which shows him to be a good companion, as well as, eager 
an able scholar—“‘presumably”’ simply on the internal evidence of this 
book. The translations from Theognis with which he concludes the 
work catch the spirit of the original well, though one suspects that his 
interests lie much more in the twentieth century than in the century of 
Theognis, for all the latter’s “‘perennial vitality.” 


A Short History of World Music, by Curt Sachs (Dobson 18s). 


HIS most interesting book varies from the general run of works 
fens in that a good half of it is devoted to musical ene 
before Bach, and deals not only with the European tradition, but wit 
that of the Orient. There are also interesting chapters on the primitives, 
with an account of the origins of music, and extensive information on 
the music of Greece, Rome and the early Middle Ages. In addition to 
this, Dr. Sachs relates each period’s music to the instruments of the 
time, and shows how the instruments themselves developed through 
the ages. The scope of the book is necessarily wide, and the result is 
that the cunteenied of music in Europe is not described in very 
great detail. However, the main interest for the average reader is 
undoubtedly in the first haif of the book. The style Pac is clear, 
though a little breathless in places, and the author has a slightly annoy- 
ing habit of referring repeatedly to his own works in the or heen 
at the end of each chapter. 
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Introduction to the Music of Bach, by William Mann; Bizet, by Winton 
Dean; Brahms, by W. R. Anderson; Elgar, by W. R. Anderson; 
Gounod, by Norman Demuth; Mendelssohn, by Percy Young; 
Stravinsky, by Rollo H. Myers (Dobson 3s 6d ib. 


HIS is an excellent series of books on the great composers, and is 
Tae especially for the amateur music-lover who has not the 
time to make a very detailed study of music. 

The books are well written by competent authors, and avoid the 
pitfalls of an over-technical treatment of the subject. They are also 
well produced and printed, and can be recommended to those who are 
in the process of forming a taste in music, and particularly to the 
young. 


The books of 
Gerald Vann 


‘“*He has exceptional gifts in the popular 
exposition of Christian doctrine.”—cGuaRDIAN 


THE HIGH GREEN HILL (Just published)—is a series of 
essays which offer a variety of readings for those seeking 
light in a dark world. 7s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN SWORDS. “A triumphant book. His deep 
understanding penetrates to the many hidden levels at 
which each individual lives.””—TaBLET 5s. 
THE TWO TREES “ needs to be read slowly, sipped, not 


gulped, for fear its message should pass us by.” 
—MONSIGNOR RONALD A. KNOX in the SUNDAY TIMES 2s. 6d. 


David Mathew 


THE MANGO ON THE MANGO TREE 


‘Archbishop Mathew has woven for our delight a pattern 
of characters, each of whom he presents with the skill of 
Velasquez.’’"—COMPTON MACKENZIE 

‘Written by a connoisseur of people and words. His 
characters constitute a small gallery of hand-picked, 
sensitively painted portraits, and his book is a joy 
to read.”’—TIME and TIDE Just reprinted. 9s. 6d. 


Hubert van Zeller 


FAMILY CASE-BOOK 


** What makes Dom Hubert’s book so enchanting is its 
mixture of candour, comedy and kindness. A book I 
want to press upon every reader who likes subtle humour. 
An uncommonly accomplished, shrewd, amusing and 
uncensorious writer.”"—SUNDAY TIMES 

‘‘He is a born writer with perceptions of the utmost 
delicacy.’’—TABLET TMlustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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